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INTRODUCTION. 


Tuis book is the outcome of the 1932 Summer 
School at the College of St. Nicolas, Chislehurst. 
The substance of it was delivered in five lectures 
on that occasion, and the publication was under- 
taken at the unanimous request of the students. 

The value of such lectures, which are the out- 
come of many years’ experience,—an experience 
which has led to the formation of one of the 
finest church choirs in the world,—can hardly be 
over-estimated. Many who have heard Mr. Vale’s 
boys must have asked the question “ How is it 
done?’—and here is the answer, put in the 
author's unconventional way and reflecting the 
joyous spirit of enthusiasm in which he carries 
out all his work. 

This little book, dealing in such a practical 
Mayas it does with the “high-class” choir; 
should form a valuable companion to the Rev. 
Stuart Morgan’s method of dealing with Choirs 
in little churches. Both books have been called 
into being through the School of English Church 
Music, and both of them will prove of the utmost 
service in forwarding the principles for which the 
School stands. 


SyDNEY H. NicHotson. 


Director of the School of English 
Church Music. Warden of the 
College of St. Nicolas, Chislehurst. 
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i 
THE TECHNIOQDE OF TEACHING. 


THINKING over the ways in which I can be most 
helpful to you, I have come to the conclusion 
that if we consider the matter in hand, dividing 
it into five parts, we shall cover the whole ground 
of training boys’ voices, and teaching them how 
to sing. 

Part 1. The technique of teaching. 

, 2 Lesting and selecting voices. 
Discipline in Church and at practice. 
, 3 The elements of learning how to ° read 
atesight.. 
Building our knowledge of music on a 
sure foundation. 
, 4 Words (diction) and Tone quality. 
mio interpretation. 

Much has been written, and more said on the 
subject of training voices, but as it is without 
doubt by far the most important part of every 
organists equipment, time spent on considering 
the matter cannot be wasted, for if a church 
musician has not a fairly adequate knowledge of 
training voices and singing, his work must be 
more or less a failure. 

Your presence here makes it comparatively easy 
for me to talk to you, because the most important 
thing in teaching anyone, or any body of people, is 
the desire, the will to learn, and you, by nen 
here, show that you want to learn. 

The subject for this talk is ‘“ The Technique of 
Teaching.” This can be looked at from two 
points of view—the viewpoint of the teacher and 
the viewpoint of the pupil. 


a 
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Let us first take the teacher’s point of view. 
First he must have keenness and enthusiasm. 
Secondly the teacher must know as fully as pos- 
sible his subject—all about it and all round it. 
Thirdly he must have tact, personality, patience, 
and a way of being able to make his teaching 
alive, and lastly, he should be friendly. 
~ Let us take these things in order—keenness and 
enthusiasm. Every teacher must have a big store 
of these qualities in him, otherwise he most cer- 
tainly would not take up the profession of teach- 
ing. It is hard work and tiring work, and looked 
at straight in the face, he must know that, in a 
sense, a great deal of it is “love’s labours lost.” 
This is more especially the case in teaching choir 
boys, for in many instances work is done which 
seems to come to a dead stop when the boy’s 
voice breaks. The youngster leaves the choir and 
in a few years may forget a great deal of, or all 
the work which he has done. Yet knowing this 
we all go on giving the best that is in us. It 
could not be otherwise, for if it were, our 
enthusiasm would have died, and if that should 
happen, then our work is worse than useless. Of 
course we must not forget that although very 
many, even the large majority of boys, appear to 
forget all they have learnt, nevertheless the habits 
of accuracy of mind, and readiness or looking for- . 
ward, which must be part of a boy’s training in 
choir, will, of necessity, help a man in all his 
life’s work, even though that work may not 
appear to have the remotest connection with 
music: and further there is the fact that very 
many of the foremost musicians, from Tye, Tallis, 
and Byrd, up to the present day, have been choir 
boys. 

If I ask you: ‘How can this glowing enthusiasm 
be kept alive?” you will probably answer that 
your keenness is due to two things—a love of 
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music, and a love of the work; and that answer 
is completely right. Given a great love of the 
art, and a great love of the work, our enthusiasm 
will not die out; in fact, as we grow older and 
gain experience ‘it should, and will grow more 
intense. You will not find it all easy-going. 
Your ideals may not always be practicable; in - 
fact, under certain circumstances they may not 
be justifiable, but nevertheless you must keep 
your ideals. Your training and innate taste may 
lead you to dislike or even despise any particular 
type of church music, but if this is much beloved 
by the congregation who attend the Church where 
you are in charge of the music; if you are kind 
and wise, you will only very, very gradually try 
to displace what you think to be unworthy, by 
music more nearly approaching your ideals: other- 
wise, instead of fostering a love for the music 
which you delight in, you may cause people to 
dislike it and even drive away some of the congre- 
gation, which most certainly would defeat your 
object, admirable in itself, but not justifiable under 
the circumstances by which you are confronted. 

In these days when church music and musicians 
are sometimes spoken of slightingly or dismissed 
with contempt, it is good to look back and think 
of those Masters and Fathers of Music who 
wrote music for the Church, many of them 
brought up in church choirs, thus gaining their 
first knowledge of music by singing church music. 

In England—Dunstable, Fayrfax, Tye, Taverner. 
Merbecke;, Tallis, Byrd, Purcell, Handel, S. S. 
Wesley. On the Continent—Josquin des Prés, 
Orlando di Lasso, Palestrina, Vittoria, J. S. 
Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, Brahms. 

What would have been the state of music if 
the Church had not in the past given so much 
encouragement to it? Only those who are 
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ignorant of the debt which music owes to the 
Church could speak contemptuously of church 
music, but what encouragement to those who love 
it, to know that it has engaged the genius and art 
of the greatest masters through the centuries up 
to the present day. 

Now let us think for a few moments on™ 
enthusiasm from the learner’s point of view. As 
we are dealing with teaching boys, we will restrict 
our thoughts to the average boy’s outlook. It is 
certain that boys have keen enthusiasm for the 
things that they really care for—now can we 
get behind this and see what makes for their 
enthusiasm? Is it not the fact that a boy knows 
that he can do a certain thing well, and that he 
is doing it “off his own bat”? What lad can 
forget the joy of a well-placed hit, or a difficult 
catch, well held? Yet if his coach were helping 
him to hold his bat, or if someone were holding 
a sheet under the catch, I doubt if any boy would 
be at all keen—he would call it a mug’s game 
and loathe the whole thing. To have enthusiasm, 
a fellow must feel that it is his own work, that 
he alone is doing a thing, or taking his full share 
in doing a thing—pulling his weight. Is not this 
altogether true? Yet, when you come to singing, 
how many choir boys really feel that the success 
of the choir as a whole rests partly on him as 
an individual—that what he is doing when he is 
singing is all done with knowledge and purpose— 
that he is not merely making a noise as a parrot 
might, but that he knows what he wants to do, 
and how to do it? If a boy is simply groping in 
the dark—trying to find something lying hidden 
in a muddy pool—being, as it were, always led 
by the hand like someone blind—and shall we be 
far wrong in saying that many singers are quite 
blind as to the structure and make of the music 
which they try to sing?—can we hope or expect 
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to find this vital enthusiasm which will overcome 
staleness and, it may be, an attitude of boredom? 
This necessity of knowing how to tackle a job 
as being one of the chief constituents of 
enthusiasm leads me to speak of our second point: 
that is— 

The teacher must know his subject; as far as 
possible all about it, and all round it, and not 
only be able to talk about it, but Do it. 


It is worse than useless to talk about time and 
rhythm if one cannot play in time and rhythmic- 
ally. If one cannot speak and sing with clean 
consonants and pure vowels, what is the good of 
talking about diction? If we do not play or sing 
with a clear understanding of phrasing, how can 
we expect our pupils to sing with intelligence 
and grace? | 

Singing is essentially a practical thing; and the 
‘teaching of singing is, and must be, above all 
things practical. 

To obtain any dexterity in practice, a definite , 
technique is imperative. If we ask for a defini- 
tion of technique, our answer would be that it is 
knowing the right way of doing things, and, as it 
were, the right tools to use. If we use a gimlet 
to bore a hole in a bit of wood, where the only 
right tool to use would be a bradawl, the result 
is a split hole; and also if we do not use the 
bradawl correctly, putting the edge with, instead 
of across the grain, we shall in all probability 
have the same result—an injured or useless board. 

We are not here to study carpentry, but in 
everything in life a similar right way of doing 
things, a similar technique, is called for. The 
human voice, one of the most marvellous and 
sensitive things in creation, calls for very definite 
practical technique in its training, and with this, 
what we call “ voice production”’ or “ voice educa- » 
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tion,” we have to couple an adequate knowledge 
of music. 

These two things, “ voice production” or educa- 
tion always coupled with musical knowledge, I am 
hoping to think about, to discuss, and if possible 
to help you in their many aspects, in the most 
possible practical way. 


If a choir sings with accuracy of note and time, 
with thoughtful phrasing and expression, with 
clear intention as to the meaning of what they 
are singing, with clearly defined and pronounced 
words so that that intentioned meaning is con- 
veyed to the listeners—(note I say listeners, not 
hearers, because listening calls for intention on 
the hearer’s part)—with true intonation and pure 
tone— with some variety of tone colour or 
~ timbre,” then surely it can be said that the 
trainer begins to know his subject and a fairly 
long way round it. 

When I say around his subject I mean this— 
That every teacher of any branch of music must 
not be content with knowing even a considerable 
amount about his special branch alone. How 
could an organist who was acquainted with organ 
and church music, but who had little or no know- 
ledge of Pianoforte music and technique, little 
or no knowledge of Orchestral and Chamber 
music, and but slight knowledge of Opera and 
Lieder, ever be completely successful in his work? 

We might as well expect to find a great 
historian with little or no knowledge of geography, 
or a great architect who knew well how to draw, 
but knew little or nothing of mechanics. 

May it not be that the poverty of much that 
has been written for church choirs to sing— 
which unfortunately they do sing—is owing to the 
fact that the composers of this have simply con- 
fined their thoughts to one channel? 
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With the possible exception of Chopin—and 
that is not absolute—can we think of any one 
great composer who wrote for one instrument 
alone? Handel, Bach, Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms—used 
their genius for every kind of combination of in- 
‘struments and voices, and both directly and in- 
directly we see and feel this interchange of 
thought in their music. 

Every performer should have one of the chief 
assets of a good musician—the mind of a con- 
ductor. This is called for in a marked degree 
from every organist and choirmaster. We shall 
speak about this later, but what I want you to 
note now is that any conductor who is worthy of 
consideration must understand the technical diffi- 
culties of any work which he conducts; otherwise 
his men will not be able to have that confidence 
in him which is of first importance. So likewise 
the organist and choirmaster must be well aware 
of singers’ special technical difficulties: otherwise 
he may not only ask for the impossible, but may 
very well run the risk of ruining his choir’s 
voices. Further, I am strongly of the opinion 
that unless an organist has a fairly wide know- 
ledge of orchestration, and that implies practical 
acquaintance with all orchestral instruments, his 
registration may often be weak, and sometimes 
grotesque. In a sense the organ is unlike any 
other instrument in that it has not, speaking 
broadly, any power of accentuation or any neces- 
sity to take breath or change bows, but the very 
absence of these things makes it the more import- 
ant for an organist to have in his mind the accent 
obtainable from other instruments, and the 
physical necessities of bowing and breath-taking. 
I must not dwell further on this interesting 
matter except to say that the only reasonable 
way of understanding very many of the phrasing 
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marks (slurs) used by the great Masters is by 
looking at them as if they were bowing marks. 
There are innumerable instances of this use of 
bowing marks in music written for the organ 
and pianoforte—I give one in a piece which every 
organist knows—The Fugue in Mendelssohn’s 
Second Organ Sonata: 





If you phrase this by bars as Mendelssohn writes, 
to my mind you make absolute nonsense of the 
music, but if you regard the slurs as simply. 
changes of bow, it is quite clear. Will you please 
give this matter of bowing marks with relation 
to slurs your most careful thought. 


You will now see the point of what I proceed 
to say—Do not be content with playing one in-- 
strument well. If you are an organist or pianist °’ 
you will eventually play your own instrument 
better if you study one of the strings or wind, 
and take part in orchestral and chamber music. 
But above all learn to sing. It would seem foolish 
to say this to those whose work it is largely to 
teach and train choirs, for how can anybody 
train anyone, unless he knows the technique of 
the job which he is undertaking? But I would 
go farther than this—I hold that preparation for 
the work of choir-training involves not only an 
adequate technique of the art of singing, which 
can only be obtained by hard practice and care- 
ful thought; but also some acquaintance with — 
singing in German, French and Italian (particu- 
larly the latter for anyone who has to instruct 
singers when singing Latin), and a fairly wide 
knowledge of Opera and the Art songs of the 
civilised world. | 


“a 
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Possibly you may be thinking that what I have 
said may be all very well, but life is short, and 
how can we find time for all this, apart from the 
fact that some of us have no voices to speak of. 

As to time, it is surprising how much may be 
done by intentioned study in a comparatively 
short time; and as to voice, I think you will agree 
with me when I say that an artist and musician, 
even with an indifferent voice, will be able to give 
a better rendering of a song (that is, show the 
music in it, and the sense of it) than one endowed 
with a good voice, but who has no knowledge of 
the technique and art of singing, just as we would 
tather hear a Kreisler playing on a two-guinea 
fiddle than listen to a fumbler playing on a 
* Strads- 


Before proceeding to deal with the third quali- 
fication for the technique of teaching, I must call 
your attention to three more matters, closely 
related to our present thoughts on the second 
qualification of a good teacher “ knowing our sub- 
ject and all round it.” 


First—an adequate and accurate knowledge of 
Harmony, Counterpoint, and Musical Form—sub- 
jects full of interest and joy to every musician; 
in fact, no one can be a musician without know- 
ing about these things; for a musician must at all 
times endeavour to get behind the notes, and find 
the mind of the composer. Phrasing at its very 
best can be but guess work if we do not under- 
stand Harmony and Form. To write even a 
Hymn Tune without a knowledge of counterpoint 
is to add more rubbish to an already enormous 
rubbish heap of poor music for which the only 
hope is that in course of time it will be set on 
fire and burned. 


What the music of the future is to be no one 
can foresee, but the music of the past four hundred 
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years, from say 1500 to 1900, shows quite clearly 
that underlying all that is most worthy in it is a 
clear sense of Balance and Form or Design; and 
even in the music of a much earlier period, in 
Plainsong, especially in Plainsong Hymns, we find 
the same sense of Design and Balance, what we 
may call the poetry of Musical Composition. 
There is one feature in much of the music of 
the Classical writers to which I have found that 
students do not pay much attention, but which 
I think is worthy of note—that is, the vast 
quantity of two-part writing which is used more 
particularly in Clavier or Pianoforte music. It 
often occurs to me that if students would spend 
some time in writing in this way they might find 
a fairly direct road leading to the minds of the 
great Masters of old, for in two-part writing 
counterpoint is all important. 

Secondly, and related to the above, I think that 
evety musician should be acquainted with the 
Idiom, or, if you will, the Fashion of the period 
of the music which he is studying or performing. 

The idiom of Plainsong with its Modal Tonality, 
its unmeasured rhythm, and, speaking broadly, its 
equality in note length. 

The idiom of the earlier period of the Reforma- 
tion—Merbecke, Tye, Tallis Gin his earlier works)— 
with its plain counterpoint, and note for syllable 
writing. 

The idiom of the later period of the Reforma- 
tion—the later works of Tallis, William Byrd, 
Gibbons—with its more florid counterpoint. 

The idiom of Henry Purcell and his con- 
temporaries with its sometimes quaint and often 
light-hearted treatment of both words and music, 
the latter full of graces, runs, and turns charac- 
teristic of the period (1658—1695). 

It may interest you if I quote Dr. Hopkins on 
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the organs of the pre-Restoration Period, that is 
before 1660:— 

“Organs made in this country previous to 
the Civil War consisted of nothing but Flue 
stops of the Foundation species with the ex- 
ception of the Twelfth—no Mixtures, Reeds, 
nor Doubles, and no Pedals.” F 
The first organ built after the Restoration was 

built by the noted Father Smith who came from 
Germany and was appointed Organ Maker-in- 
ordinary to King Charles II. And the specifica- 
tion of this organ, erected in the Banqueting 
Room, Whitehall, was as follows:— 


Great Organ. 
Open Diapason. 
Hohl Flute. 
Principal. 
Nason, a 4ft. stopped wood Flute. 
Twelfth. 
Fifteenth. 
Block Flute to middle C sharp. | 
Sesquialtera, three ranks. 
Cornet to middle C, three ranks. 
Trumpet. 

Choir Organ. 
Stopped Diapason. 
Principal. 
Flute, wood to middle C. 
Cremona. 
Vaux Humana. 


Echo Organ. 
Open Diapason. 
Principal. 
Cornet, 2 ranks (12—17). 
Trumpet. 
mompass Gt. and Ch..G G to © in alt. Four 
octaves and a fourth. 


Echo—Fiddle G to C in alt, 
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Therefore, if we accompany any music written 
before the Restoration we should bear in mind 
the types of organ tone of the pre-Restoration 
period. 

I must not dwell further on this most interest- 
ing subject, the idiom of certain periods of 
musical composition and the types of instru- 
ments upon which it was performed, but it has 
very distinct bearing upon our teaching and per- 
formance, and some amount of this historical 
acquaintance with the music of the Masters would 
prevent our looking at their works through our 
modern spectacles which may possibly distort our 
vision. There is nothing to prevent a modern 
conductor writing in parts for trumpets and drums 
(trombones and tuba if you would go to excess), 
in the St. Matthew Passion, save reverence for 
the composer and his music, and a sense of 
artistic fitness; and if these things are not part 
of a conductor’s attitude towards the music which 
he conducts, there may be no limit beyond which 
he may not go. 

Thirdly, you will find that a knowledge of 
Prayer Book and Liturgical Design and of the 
history of our present Prayer Book, will be of 
great service; and it is useful to a church musician 
to have a fairly intimate acquaintance with the 
Latin Gradual and Antiphoner. 

Although this catalogue of the things which I 
think a church musician should know is large, yet 
it is the least he can do with if he is to be well 
equipped for his work. So we pass on to the 
third qualification of a good teacher—the posses- 
sion of Tact, Personality, Patience, and a way of 
making his teaching alive. 

These are all simple, but very necessary things. 

Tact—the art of putting what may be an un- 
pleasant fact pleasantly, or at least showing that 
there is no wish to hurt; of getting to your - 
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journeys end by going round rather than by 
breaking down a fence; speaking to a choir 
collectively rather than individually; blaming 
where blame is due, but also praising where 
praise is deserved; saying with a smile that which 
if said with a frown would probably defeat its 
object. 

Personality — closely related to tact, but yet 
something bigger, something living, tense, alert. 

There is all the difference in the world between 
the hearty “ How d’you do” and firm handshake 
of an alive man or woman compared with the 
languid greeting and flabby handshake of one 
who seems to be too bored to live. The interested, 
even eager tone of voice, the clear, decisive way 
of putting things as opposed to snappy querulous- 
ness; a kindly definiteness which a boy senses as 
soon, or sooner, than anyone. 

Patience—perhaps the most needed and most 
sorely tried quality in every teacher. I find it 
very hard “to suffer fools gladly,” but it is most 
necessary to suffer fools patiently. To have to 
repeat clear facts and definite warnings time after 
time needs almost unlimited patience and that is 
what every teacher must have. Nevertheless, 
after many years spent in teaching not only boys, 
but grown-ups also, I do think that in many 
things, once the way has been shown, the pupil, if 
he is to find success, must largely walk with the 
aid of his own intelligence. 

He should so much want to do a thing well, 
that he will spare no effort in trying to do it as 
well as he can. The teacher should emphasise 
the necessity of the pupil’s responsibility in all 
teaching. This sense of responsibility must be 
inculcated in every child in the ordinary affairs 
of life. If he forgets it for a single moment, say, 
if he attempts to cross a road without looking 
out for motor traffic, he may have no time to say 
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“Sorry "—he may be killed or dangerously hurt, 
and if he has been warned, it may be entirely 
his own fault. 

The successful student of music will of neces- 
sity have this attitude of mind—the attitude of 
looking out, being on the watch, always present 
in his work. We cannot rub out our slips, 
or mistakes, in our performance of music. It’s 
no good saying “sorry ’"—the damage is done. 
Every musician and every music student must at 
all times, by the most careful preparation and 
practice, use every endeavour to train his mind 
so that a degree of accuracy becomes a habit. 
You will say that all this is trite and dreadfully 
obvious—-but if you have been teaching for some 
time, you will have found that this habit of 
accuracy is by no means universally found amongst 
pupils. 

At the beginning of music’s road there are 
few difficulties which cannot be overcome by any- 
one, young or old, with ordinary intelligence and 
commonsense; as he travels further along this 
‘ road, the student will find big difficulties, and to 
overcome these help is necessary, but even these 
difficulties are by no means impossible if the first 
steps are in the right direction. My golden rule. 
for practice is:—Never, never play a wrong note 
or a note out of time when you practise. This 
is simply saying in other words what Bach used 
to say to his pupils: “Play the right note in the 
right place and practise and you will play as well 
as Todo.” 

It is as clear as daylight that every time we 
play wrong notes or out of time when we prac- 
tise we simply do ourselves harm—far better 
not to practise at all, than to practise wrong. 
The amazing thing is, that knowing this, we find 
some who appear not to have sufficient sense to 
try to carry out the obvious. The fault is, of 
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course, that the young, and not always the young 
alone, are in too much of a hurry, and in Art 
there can be no such thing; anything hurried or 
scamped is the negation of Art, and we teachers 
cannot too often put our pupils on their guard 
against any tendency towards this, the greatest 
of all stumbling blocks on the road to success, 
the most frequent cause of failure. 

You will not misunderstand my meaning—the 
road to success in any art is a long, long road, 
and most long roads have many side turnings 
which sometimes lead nowhere, sometimes lead 
away from, and after making a detour, lead back 
again into the direct road; and sometimes branch 
off entirely in the wrong direction, leading away 
from our journey’s end. On this long road of 
ours, it is certain that if we are to make our 
journey with assurance and courage, we shall need 
many signposts, and the teacher is, as it were, a 
signpost at every turning, pointing the most direct 
way, and being a living signpost, he will always 
be able to say to the traveller, “As far as ‘you 
have come you are right—carry on again.” So 
far so good, but our student, having gone some 
Way, may get weary, and most certainly he will 
need food—especially as the farther he travels 
the heavier his equipment grows. The food of 
our student can only be music performed by 
great artists. He must, all through his journey, © 
have the refreshment of glorious music gloriously 
performed—feasts of all the lovely things which 
are his for the hearing: Symphonies, Chamber 
Music, Opera, great Choral works, etc. All these 
things and many others such as Paderewski play- 
ing Beethoven, Pachmann playing Chopin, Frieda 
Leider singing in G6dtterdimmerung, will make 
our journey seem worth while, and because of this 
lovely refreshment, we shall hate and loathe all 
that is stale and nasty. 
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The distinction between good and bad, well- 
performed and ill-performed, beauty and ugliness, 
calls for a mind and ear trained to discriminate— 
the critical mind and ear, the value of which toa 
teacher cannot be over-estimated, and these 
faculties presuppose the educated mind, the wide 
knowledge which we have been considering. 

There can be no more foolish a thing than to 
criticise what we do not understand. It is open 
to anyone to say that he likes or dislikes some- 
thing or other, that is simply a matter of taste; 
but beyond saying that he likes or dislikes this, 
that, or the other, no wise man will venture, 
unless he knows what he is talking about; and 
that implies that he has studied the subject 
theoretically and practically. Criticism implies 
this training, and the critical mind and ear of the 
good teacher must be founded always on theo- 
retical and practical knowledge of his subject. 

If the teacher has wide enough knowledge, his 
criticisms will never miss their mark; and what 
is more, they will never hurt over-much. He 
will speak with authority, but will never be un- 
kind. If he knows anything about a _ boy’s 
mentality, he will know that although ready to 
learn, he is equally ready to forget, and that he, - 
the teacher, will have to repeat time and again 
things which it would seem impossible to forget. 
This is where a call is made on our patience; 
but one thing a teacher must criticise sharply— 
that is, want of attention and intention on the 
pupil's part. The attitude of the pupil through- 
out must be one of interested attention—by no 
means a little thing to have to insist on. It is 
the all-important thing—without this attention 
and will to learn we are faced by an unscaleable 
wall of impossibility. With attention, all our work 
will be happy and full of joy both to teachers 
and taught. Without it we shall only find misery 
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and failure. Therefore, while we teachers give 
our best knowledge and work, our sincerity and 
enthusiasm, in equal degree we must expect and 
insist on a like attention from our pupils. 

In all class teaching we have to take count of 
the varying capacity and aptness to learn of in- 
dividuals. Be you as clear and explicit as you 
may, there is usually one—there may be more— 
who cannot grasp things as quickly as the others. : 
This is a very real difficulty in teaching a choir, 
as we must give our performances to time, and 
one ugly toned or out-of-tune voice will, to a 
greater or less extent, spoil the effect of a number 
of good voices, just as the voix celestes will affect 
a number of stops of moderate power. Therefore, 
the selection of voices, and, what is really as 
important, intelligent boys for your choir, is the v 
first thing to give our attention to, and I hope to 
think with you on this matter in my next lecture. 

Before concluding I would like to draw your 
attention to two other things which I think help 
to fulfil the necessary qualifications of a good 
teacher—the power of being able to make his 
teaching active, and an attitude of friendliness. 

The power of making our teaching alive con- 
sists Of tact and personality plus a way of saying 
things which the pupil’s mind readily grasps. If 
when teaching boys we use the language of the 
playing fields and the boats, employ mechanical 
similes, and call things by their English names; 
for instamee, explain that our word “scale”’ is 
derived from the Latin word meaning a stair- 
case or ladder—that if we talk of a “ breve” we 
can only do so knowing how and why it means 
precisely what it does not say—then a boy will be 
interested because he will understand what we 
are driving at. 

Lastly we should be friendly. We shall deal 
with this more fully in our next lecture on Dis- 
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cipline or Good Manners in Church and at Prac- 
tice. Suffice it to ask now—Can anyone listen 
intelligently or with patience to someone propped © 
up on the pedestal of his own importance? To 
every teacher I would say—For goodness sake 
don’t be grand. Admit that what you know is 
little or nothing to do with you, yourself, but that 
you have, and must have, learnt from those who 
have gone before. Treat your boys as sane beings. 
Show by your friendly attitude and teaching that 
you know that you are dealing with youngsters, 
the majority of whom will, if handled rightly, 
® ie up” when you call for their help in mutual 
work. 


ibe 
1. TESTING AND SELECTING VOICES. 


2. DISCIPLINE AND BEHAVIOUR IN 
CHURCH AND AT PRACTICE. 


We are here dealing with plain, practical matters. 

In most cases, at the outset, a choirmaster has 
an already formed choir to instruct, but the time 
will soon come when he will have to select 
voices. Before this happens he will have to 
carry on with his predecessor’s material, and 
although there are without doubt innumerable 
ways of setting to work when taking over from 
someone else, yet perhaps you will forgive me if 
I point out one or more pitfalls which an en- 
thusiastic young musician may in his enthusiasm 
fall into, and very possibly hinder, or in extreme 
cases wreck what he most wants—to have or 
keep a good choir. 

A new broom is a useful and efficient tool in 
the hands of one who knows where, when, and 
how to sweep, but at times it may be wasteful, or 
possibly harmful. For instance, a young, or old, 
for the matter of that, enthusiastic but inex- 
perienced charwoman, who for the first time was 
asked to sweep up and clean a jeweller’s shop, 
who knew not the difference between platinum 
and tin, between a bit of glass and a diamond, 
might prove to be a very costly experiment. In- 
experience is often in a hurry and sometimes 
shows its zeal by over-zealous cleaning up and 
clearing out. In every calling in life, where a 
new man has to take up the reins, the old Latin 
mottoes, “ Hurry slowly” and “Seize the Day”’ 
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are worth noting. Each important, and each 
tempering the other. 

It has happened and will doubtless happen again 
that the new man thinks that everything a choir 
does is wrong or bad, or not up to standard, and 
at the beginning of his work at once proceeds to 
express his opinion. Nothing could be more 
tactless, not to say foolish. If his choir consists 
of professional singers, he will arouse an attitude 
of dislike and enmity which later on, be he never 
so friendly, he will find difficult to erase, and he 
will alienate to a certainty his boys’ sympathy. 
If the choir be amateur, he may well lose the lot. 

To every choirmaster taking up a fresh post I 
would say—Try your hardest to find things that 
you can praise. They may be but few, but 
praise them. There may be lots and lots of things 
to blame, but don’t blame them at the beginning, 
unless they are things that strike at the roots of 
all good work—bad manners and inattention. Even 
when condemning these definite vices make your 
example your precept. So you will find not 
respect only, but affection growing up between 
your choir and you in your mutual work. Once 
having gained respect and affection, or friendship 
if you like the word better, there will be no 
hindrance to any wise reforms which you may 
wish to carry out. There can be no shadow of 
doubt that all work which rests on the mutual 
effort and co-operation of any group of people 
must have a foundation of friendliness and 
respect. This should be more especially the case 
in work for the Church. Clergy, choir, and choir- 
master must pull together in their work, all help- 
ing each other. So only will really good results 
be obtained. 

But the time will come when the choirmaster 
will have to find and select new boys for his 
choir. 2 
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This is not always so simple a job as it sounds. 
As to finding boys with the necessary qualifica- 
tions, the problem has always been difficult and 
as time goes on, with the increasing demands made 
upon boys’ spare time by the amount of “prep” 
required, it becomes increasingly difficult to solve. 
Every choirmaster must solve this problem for 
himself. 

As to selecting new boys. Those of us who 
have had considerable experience usually go to 
work somewhat in this way. A certain number of 
boys come up for trial. What we want is a 
bright, happy, intelligent youngster, having the 
making of a voice, with at least some sense of 
pitch, and if possible some sense of rhythm, and 
able to read English fairly fluently. 

What do we mean by “ the making of a voice”? 
We must use certain tests and look for certain 
signs. The boy may or may not have prepared 
something to sing. Very often a song from an 
Oratorio is brought, “Come unto Him,” “ Angels 
ever bright and fair,” “Oh for the wings of a 
dove,’ etc., but it does not matter very much, for 
more often than not you will find these prepared 
pieces pretty badly sung. Poor sense of time, 
little or no idea of how and where to take breath, 
and the words so shading the tone and vice 
versa, that, except in infrequent cases, these pre- 
pared pieces give but a faint clue to what the 
boy is capable of doing. So now a call is made 
for our tests. In dealing with these I must speak 
personally, for although most people can say that 
so and so has a good voice, or that another has a 
poor voice, yet if asked what makes or constitutes 
a good voice there would not of necessity be 
general agreement. 

My first test is to find out if a boy can sing 
with clear and fairly even tone from say the 
E flat, a tenth above middle C, down to the minor. 
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third above middle C. I ask him to sing a scale 
down slowly on the clear Italian Ah sound, 
breathing after every second or fourth note, 
standing upright, with well opened lips, and fear- 
lessly. In many cases he will be timid and make 
but a poor showing. This is my chance to see 
what he is made of. I sing it to him with a good 
ring in my voice. Then I ask him to sing it with 


me, trying to make his voice ring out above mine. 


Then (always treating it as good fun) I get him to 
sing it by himself, of course accompanying him 


-on the pianoforte. If there is some of the right 


stuff in him I shall know by this time. If his 
singing is as weak and feeble and wanting in grip 
as it was at his first shot, I begin to have doubts, 
as he has failed in the first test. Of course one 
must make every allowance for a lad who has 
never tried to sing a brilliant Ah. A great many 
boys are accustomed to sing almost exclusively on 
that much mis-used OO vowel, so that they at 
once close their throats and rasp the Ah sound 
when asked to sing on it: and also one always 
has in mind that it is not the trained voice which 
is being tested, but that we are trying to see 
whether there is a chance of making a voice out 
of what is already there. 

We pass on to the second test—sustaining some 
notes within the above mentioned octave com- 
pass. Again we try to get a clear, ringing, 
not of necessity loud tone on a note held for 
four or eight beats, if possible with crescendo and 
diminuendo. This is a very useful test as very 
many beginners have perhaps one or two notes 
better in tone quality, unconsciously better pro- 
duced than the rest, and if we find this to be the 
case with the lad we are trying, we shall have 
good reason for assuming that with training we 
shall get all the notes good and useful. 

You will note that we have only attempted a 
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very limited compass but there is reason for this. 
If the middle notes of a voice are clear, pure 
and even, the extremes can safely be trusted to be 
there when required. Nevertheless, it is all to 
the good if we can find a high B flat and a low 
= or 3 fiat. 


Next we come to tests for ear and any signs of 
musical intuition. Play two notes of a chord and 
ask the boy how many notes you are playing. If 
he answers correctly, then ask him first to sing 
the upper and then the lower note. Then play 
three notes of a chord, say a first inversion, and 
see if he can readily sing the middle note. Next 
see if he can sing a short (say two bar) melody 
which you play to him. It is useless to expect 
anyone who has had no musical training to sing 
at sight, but it is of infinite use to see if there is 
some musical memory, if music does make a 
definite impression on the boy’s mind. 


In all the above tests one is constantly listen- 
ing for the most important of all singing tests, 
singing in tune. Any marked tendency to fail 
to keep the pitch must mean non-admittance to 
the choir. Tone may be improved vastly by ex- 
perience and training, the ear may be cultivated, 
_ time and rhythm can be taught, but pronounced 
out of tune singing is a hateful thing, and I do 
think an incurable disease. 


The test for reading English speaks for itself. 
As singing to such an enormous extent calls for 
good words, the ability to read fairly fluently is a 
necessity for a useful choirboy. 


IT think that you will find that by means of the 
above and similar tests intelligently applied you 
will provide good material for your choir. In the 
long run a small choir of good musical boys is far 
better than a large choir of boys, many of whom 
are neither good nor musical. ; 
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We now pass on to Part 2 of this section— 
Discipline and behaviour in Church’and at Prac- 
tice. 

This is simply summed up in two words—Good 
Manners. If there is one place in the world 
where good manners are to be expected and 
desired, that place is church. Anything other 
than due and fitting reverence should be impos- 
sible. Yet we must ask: “Is it impossible?” and 
to our constant regret our answer must be ~ No.” 
It is far from impossible to find the most grievous 
want of reverence, the most appallingly bad 
behaviour, a total want of good manners in 
church. We know that this is so, we all deplore 
it, but we must do more than that, we must try 
to mend matters; and perhaps the best way of 
setting to work to do this is to go a bit under 
the surface and, as it were, find the roots of this 
deadly thing. Surely this is not too strong a way 
to describe it, for. it is self evident sthatmaome 
choir as a body is not well behaved, it cannot 
sing well. It will be careless and indifferent, 
there will be little or no enthusiasm, there will 
be absence of attack and finish, there will be no 
intentioned meaning of words, in fact, instead of 
an artistic and beautiful thing we find a nuisance, 
a thing to be done away with, a hindrance not a 
help to the service. 

Now surely if we look for any want of good 
manners amongst the boys of a choir we shall find 
quite often that the fault is reflected, and that 
it is reflected from the “ grown ups.” | 

We choirmasters must set a pattern of correct 
behaviour, the men of the choir must be ex- 
pected to do the same. We must be punctual 
and reverent in church and at practice. Given 
that we “ grown ups” are decently mannered, then 
any want of reasonable behaviour on the part of 
the boys ought not to be tolerated. You have 
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probably, I have certainly, known cases of really 
clever musical boys who seemed to have some 
sort of mental twist, whose behaviour on the 
pantomime stage, or in a cage at the Zoo might 
perhaps be amusing, but in a choir was quite © 
impossible. In cases of this kind, most fortun- 
ately very rare, unless the youngster mends his 
manners, and that very quickly, no matter how 
clever he may be, he should never be allowed to 
remain in a choir. It is bad for him and incalcu- 
lably bad for the choir as a whole. With the 
exception of certain specimens of boyhood like 
these, I do think, and have found, that the aver- 
age boy is a good fellow at heart, usually 
eminently sane and worthy of trust, and if he 
sees the sense and reasonableness of rules and 
orders, for the most part can be trusted to carry 
them out. 

Now for a choir, as for any body of people 
banded together for work or for pleasure, there 
must be some rules. These should be as few as 
possible and always reasonable. 

It should be unnecessary to form any rule deal- 
ing with reverence during service. This is the 
tock on which all our work is built, and any 
wilful disregard of due reverence must betoken 
impossible and unpardonable: ignorance, or a 
measure of insanity in those who fail in this 
matter; but there are some details connected with 
it which call for a certain amount of drill. 

The way and habit of walking in church, erect, 
shoulder to shoulder, eyes front, little noise of 
feet, and no waddling. 

The way and habit of kneeling, standing and 
sitting—men and boys rising or sitting down as 
one man. 

It should not be necessary, but it sometimes is, 
to make it quite clear that any looking or staring 
at the congregation is the reverse of good 
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manners. Not boys only, but also “ grown ups” 
forget their manners in so doing. This is not 
good. 

Again, it is most Hear that every member of 

the choir be ever alert, always having places in 
books found well before the last moment, follow- 
ing the service throughout with attention. For 
myself and my choir, I feel that the attitude 
throughout the service must resemble a soldier’s 
“attention.” Never by any chance “stand at 
ease,’ always be, as it were, braced up. No aimless 
looking at books, definitely no talking or whisper- 
ing, and anything approaching grinning or smirk- 
ing unthinkable. 
- There is one aspect of reverence, not in church 
and during service only, but in all our work, 
which, if you think about it, really consists of a 
finished and polished technique. This may at 
first sound odd, but just think for a minute. If 
you give all your will, and all the best power of 
your brain and heart to doing any work as per- 
fectly as possible, then, and then only, do you in 
reality show your reverence. If our work is care- 
less in detail, slovenly in any particular, if for 
want of technique a choir’s words cannot be dis- 
tinguished, or if there be bad tone with out of 
tune singing, with no attack or finish, then we are 
not giving our best, and is not that grossly 
irreverent? To me one very important part of 
reverence is a finished technique. 

Genius has been described as an infinite capacity 
for taking pains. Genius cannot help being 
genius; it is so born, it has the mind of genius; 
but if we, ordinary men and women, will only 
take pains to do our very best, then only can we 
attempt to appreciate the mind and work of 
genius, then only can we claim to be, in how- 
ever small a degree, artists; then only will our 
work be of any value at all. 
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You may be thinking that I have widely 
digressed from the matter in hand—good manners. 
Really I have not, for our choir, men and boys, 
must have somewhat of these thoughts in their 
minds if their work is to be satisfactory. 

Let us pass on to a few rules for manners in 
vestry before and after service. 

1. There should be a rule of no unnecessary 
talking and definitely no loud speaking at all. 

2. Every member of the choir must be robed 
and lined up, in strict silence, at least three 
minutes before the hour of service. 

3. Silence, or at least the smallest amount of 
subdued conversation after the service. 

The above rules are simple, and by no means 
oppressive, but it will be found that if carried out 
strictly and conscientiously they will be all that 
are necessary to make the choir well mannered 
in the vestry; and they should be agreed to by 
every member of the choir upon joining, each 
making it a point of honour to observe them. 

Let us now think about our practices. 

I think it is important that, wherever pos- 
sible, choir practices should be held in some place 
other than the vestry; and rarely, if ever in 
church. It is self-evident that quite a consider- 
able amount of the necessary teaching and talk- 
ing at practice would be out of place in church. 
The interesting and often amusing stories of 
music and musicians, the odd similes, the direct 
and sometimes sharp speaking that must, be used, 
the caricature of badly pronounced words and 
ugly tone, with all the work incidental to interest- 
ing practices, could not very well be done in 
church, or to a less but still appreciable degree 
in the vestry. Further, those personal conversa- 
tions with men and boys, the choirmaster’s 
interest in the boys’ games and home life—in fact 
the jolly, friendly side of the work must be 
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hindered unless the practices, as a rule, are held 
in a secular building. May I say that cigarettes 
for the men and sweets for the youngsters form a 
very welcome break in a long tiring rehearsal. 

Those with the least experience will agree that 
there is really only one satisfactory instrument to 
practise with—a good pianoforte, with its power 
of showing clear rhythmical grip, varied gradation 
of tone and tone colour, its adaptability to all 
kinds of musical illustration. 

So may we take it that our practices are to ie 
held, wherever possible, in a room set apart for 
that purpose, with a good pianoforte regularly 
tuned, the room reasonably warm and well lit, and 
furnished with comfortable chairs or benches. 

The first rule of supreme importance is that of 
regularity and punctuality. Unless this rule is 
most strictly kept by everyone, little progress 
can be made. It matters not whether a choir be 
entirely voluntary, partly voluntary, or entirely 
professional, choirmaster, choirmen and boys must 
agree to do all in their power to be at all times 
regular and punctual in attendance. 

The second rule, of perhaps equal importance, 
is the rule of silence, an absolute necessity and 
yet by no means easily kept. It is amazing how 
choirmen and choirboys appear to be able to 
keep up conversations, mostly about nothing, for 
indefinite periods. Immediately there is an 
interval during singing (very probably because 
the choirmaster wishes to make some comment) 
an extraordinary amount of chatter breaks out, 
usually about anything in the world other than 
the matter in hand. This is extremely bad 
manners, and any and every tendency to indulge 
in this sort of thing must be stopped at once. It 
makes a good rehearsal impossible, and is per- 
haps one of the most irritating things that a 
choirmaster has to do with. 
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The choir must learn how to keep silence if it 
is going to learn how to make a pleasant noise, 
must learn to keep its mouth shut before it opens 
it. No one would wish to check a certain amount 
of quiet conversation during an interval for rest 
in a longish rehearsal, but at a word or sign from 
the choirmaster there must be absolute silence, all 
attention being given to what is to be rehearsed. 

At every practice the good musician’s habit of 
always looking forward should be inculcated. 
Every member of the choir should be thinking 
about what he is to do, should be forming some 
idea of the tempo, key, and time signature, etc., 
of the piece. A well trained musician should, as 
it were, always be there before he is needed; 
always a minute before the train leaves and not a 
second after it has gone. This is a habit of mind 
which forms part of the equipment of the true 
artist executant. Therefore, this rule of absolute, 
even tense silence before performing music is 
vital, and it is equally necessary after performance 
at practice, in order that any comments may be 
heard and understood. You may perhaps think 
that I have unduly stressed this virtue of silence, 
but long experience has taught me that it is the 
next thing needful after reverence. Not only is 
it unmannerly and boorish to be inattentive when 
attention is requisite, but it makes all teaching an 
impossibility. 

Further, if there is one thing above all others 
that calls for silence, it is music. The young 
should be taught to hold a respect, nay more, a 
reverence for beautiful sounds. Always there 
have been ill-mannered people in all ranks of 
society who have not had this respect for music. 
Beethoven, when some rude person talks when 
he is playing, jumps up and exclaims: “I play no 
longer to such hogs.” During a sudden rest in 
a Symphony one lady is heard saying to another 
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in a loud voice: “I fry mine in butter.” After 
service in one of the oldest and most beautiful 
churches in London with a very great artist 
playing Bach’s Passacaglia, I have hardly been able 
to hear a note, on account of the noise made by 
the stamping feet and loud talking of the congre- 
gation. This sort of thing is an abomination, 
and unfortunately it is not indulged in solely by 
the non-musical. 

“ Silence for Music” is a well worn phrase, and 
a certain measure of silence before and after 
music is what we need, and should expect. 

The rules of regularity, punctuality and inten- 
tioned silence are all that are really necessary for 
good choir discipline. 

I will conclude with a rule for every choir- 
master. Do not talk too much, and so unduly 
prolong rehearsals, which should at all times be 
as short as possible, consistent with the work to 
be rehearsed. Be as precise, definite “and brief 
in your remarks during practice as is possible. Be 
sure to put your finger on the spot when any- 
thing is wrong. You may, if you wish, simulate 
a certain amount of bad temper, but never, never 
lose your temper. Never be rude, never be 
hysterical. Excited you may well be, enthusiastic 
you must be: but during rehearsal, as in church, 
good manners should be the distinguishing mark 
of the good choirmaster, as of the good choir. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF LEARNING HOW TO 
READ AT SIGHT. TIME AND TUNE. 


WE have thought of the technique of teaching, 
testing and selecting voices for our choir and dis- 
cipline or good manners in church and at practice; 
now I want you to think with me about the very 
first thing necessary in our practical work of choir 
training—that is learning how to read at sight. 

I put this first, for I hold it to be entirely true 
that unless a singer is a musician he may be 
simply a nuisance as a soloist, or worse than use- 
less in any kind of concerted music. 

When it is considered how comparatively easy 
are the rudiments—the grammar of music, how 
small is the alphabet of music, how unnatural a 
thing it is to think of music being out of time, 
or out of tune, we wonder why so many people 
who have voices, and really want to sing, have 
never given this matter of reading at sight any 
sort of attention. 

When I say that it is an unnatural thing to 
think of music out of time or out of tune, you 
may wonder, for your experience may lead you 
to think otherwise; but closer thought will I 
think prove that what I say is true. It is a very 
natural thing for the majority of mankind to beat 
time with music which has well marked rhythm, 
very much to our distress when at a concert one 
is in the neighbourhood of such a time beater: 
and there are surely few,- who, if a singer or 
violinist sings or plays out of tune, will not notice 
it, and not knowing the particular cause, may most 
unkindly criticise. 
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It is quite impossible to imagine any sane boy, 
to say nothing of an adult, who would be con- 
tent to learn everything that he knew parrot-wise, 
to be unable to read a book or newspaper, to 
rely on someone else to teach him everything; 
yet, is not this the condition of a large number of 
‘singers? What. could be more hopeless for 
English music which has always used singing as 
one of its chief elements? 

Is it possible to imagine a professional orchestra 
whose members one and all had to learn their 
parts, at rehearsal be it noted, by heart. The 
thing is unthinkable, yet that is precisely what 
happens at many choir practices, where all valu- 
able time which might be given to what a 
rehearsal is really intended for—interpretation, 
balance, finish—is spent in learning notes. This 
state of things is entirely unnecessary, and could 
and should be easily remedied; and I now will 
put to you some ways of dealing with this vital 
thing—reading at sight. 

First we must teach our choir the pitch names 
of the notes. Just seven letters and the way 
they are shown in music. ‘The treble clef, ex- 
plaining the meaning of “treble” and “clef,” 
showing that the sign used is but an ornamental 
G and showing how all notes on the treble staff 
are calculated from this G. Then, as a ready way 
of remembering the notes, the fingers of the left 
hand may typify the five lines, and the spaces be- 
tween, the four spaces. All this being well under- 
stood, proceed to show the use and meaning of 
the sharp, flat and natural, showing on the piano- 
forte what the effect of each is, and particularly 
pointing out that, in a piece of music with sharps 
in the signature, the general effect of the natural 
is to flatten a note, but that in a flat key, the 
general effect of the natural is to sharpen a note. 

The invention of the clef is nearly a thousand 
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years old. There is much reason for thinking 
that this all important beginning of the first 
necessity for reading music was invented by Guido 
d’ Arezzo, a Benedictine monk, about a.p. 990. 


Next we proceed to time notes. There can 
be little doubt that the chief stumbling block is 
Time, and yet how simple a thing it is. It has 
for all practical purposes but seven notes and 
seven rests and one other sign, the dot. Fifteen 
signs in all. Now surely the simplest way is the 
best in dealing with these signs, so instead of 
talking of semibreves, minims (which distinctly 
do not mean what they are called), crotchets, 
quavers, semiquavers and demi-semiquavers, I call 
these signs by names which are full of meaning: 

The double whole note; 
the whole note; 
the half note: 
the quarter note; 
the eighth note; 
the sixteenth note; 
the thirty-second note; 
as they are called by German musicians. 


At our first practice the boys will surely and 
quickly grasp that the whole note is equal to two 
half notes, is twice as long as a half note: that if 
we give four beats to a whole note we must give 
two beats to a half note, and so on with all the 
fractional notes. To make the question of note 
value doubly clear, deal with the notes as if they 
were money, the half note a halfpenny, etc. We 
can make the use of the dot quite clear by 
showing that a dotted penny is equal to three 
halfpence, that is a dotted whole note is equal to 
three half notes. If you will, a dotted shilling 
equals one and sixpence, a dotted sovereign thirty 
shillings, etc. 


If at our first practice we have made clear the 
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meaning of the whole note, the half note, and 
the quarter note, with the use of the dot, we have 
gone quite a long way in the right direction, 
but we must still go a little further, we must 
put these time notes into practical use. We have 
told the boys that the whole note has four beats. 
Now the boys must understand what you mean by 
beats, they will quite likely be only too well 
acquainted with what a beat feels like, and oddly 
enougk what you should mean, and what they 
have felt have very much in common, for the 
essence of the musical beat is something sharp} 
has a sting in it, and is infinitely quick, is, as it . 
were, a very pin point of time. We can com- 
pare the musical beat with the tick of an old- 
fashioned grandfather clock, where although the 
pendulum takes about a second in its swing, yet 
the tick (that is the beat) is so quick as to be 
immeasurable. So you will get your boys to 
make the most rapid, the most staccato beat pos- 
sible by pulling away, with a springlike action, 
the finger, immediately it touches the palm of the 
other hand. Implanted in human nature is a 
sense of regularity in pulse, that is time beat. 
When a man’s heart ceases to beat regularly, it is 
called medically syncope, a breaking of the beat; 
hence our word syncopation, in these days run to 
riot. If we make all this clear to our lads we 
shall have gone one more stage on our way, and 
that a very important one; but we are still going 
a little further, we are going to sing a few scales 
in time. First of all in regular time, but that 
will not take us far enough. It is the easiest thing 
in the world, and can be done almost mechanic- 
ally, to sing a scale with two, three or four beats 
to each note, but it is quite another thing to 
sing scales in irregular times such as five-four 
or seven-eight with two beats followed by three 
or vice versa, or four beats followed by three, 
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or three beats followed by four. To do this 
tequires a certain amount of will, a certain 
amount of brain compulsion, a certain amount of 
thinking forward—one of the necessities of 
musicianship. 

We will begin by singing scales in the simplest 
times and rhythms, using only the whole note, the 
half note, the quarter note and the dot. Then 
we will proceed to sing some scales in irregular 
time, five-four and seven-four, and you will 
find that these will call for more attention and 
intention than scales in regular time. Lastly, we 
will sing a few scales with more complicated 
rhythm figures. (See examples at end of chapter.) 

We can do this, but in teaching the young we 
must ever be careful that every step forward is 
fully understood—why a thing is done, and how 
it is done, if real progress is to be made, and if 
we are building our musical knowledge and ex- 
perience on a sure foundation. 

Having succeeded in teaching your choir to read 
at sight simple major scale and scale figures, be- 
fore the study of intervals and minor scales is 
undertaken, I suggest that they learn to write, 
- with correct time signatures, the scales which you 
play to them. This the choirboy thoroughly en- 
joys. MS. paper is cheap enough and the quite 
essential concentration and habit of listening re- 
quired is invaluable. 

Having thus laid a sure foundation of security 
in reading major scales in simple time and rhythm, 
we can then proceed to intervals, at first, not 
complicating the subject by classification into 
major and minor, etc., but simply getting your 
boys to grasp definitely that from C to D (two 
letters) is a second, C to E (three letters) is a 
third, and so on. 

Having grasped what intervals are, and how, by 
means of our scale singing, we can be quite sure 
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of singing any interval, taken from the keynote of 
a major scale, either upwards or downwards with 
certainty, although at the beginning, perhaps with 
some little time to work the matter out, you will 
find that, by thoughtful and progressive practice, 
your choir will be able to read these simple 
intervals at sight. It is a useful thing to point 
out that, as the intervals, counting upward from 
the keynote of a major scale, are all either major 
or perfect, so, counting downward, these intervals 
are all either minor or perfect. 

Thus our boys will have made the first steps 
on the road to good musicianship. They will 
have learnt to sing at sight accurately and with 
intention, in simple time, and with clear rhythmic 
sense, major scales and the major and perfect 
intervals; and will have learnt to listen to, and 
write down these all important things. 

The next step is to make clear the major keys 
and key signatures. We must show how every 
major scale is constructed by rule, by pattern. 
The simple rule of two and three; two tones and 
a semitone, followed by three tones and a semi- 
tone. Start with C, showing the boys at the 
pianoforte how the scale is made, and the difference 
between the whole tone and the half tone, and 
get them to memorise the notes of this one essen- 
tial scale. If this is done thoroughly, then all 
the rest is plain sailing. The dullest will under- 
stand that if. Eto F‘is'a half tone; and thatwa 
you want to make a half tone into a whole tone, 
you must either raise the upper note or lower the 
lower note by a half tone; therefore, if you start 
your scale on any note other than C, the major 
scale pattern of two tones and a half, followed 
by three tones and a half, must make you use 
sharps or flats. Then the somewhat complicated 
question of key and key signature becomes quite 
understandable, and really not difficult. The vital 
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thing is to have ever present in the mind the 
notes and appearance of the scale of C major. 
This is the root of all key signatures, just because 
it has no key signature. 

To make this scale pattern still clearer, play 
scales other than C, starting on a white note. 
The boys will say at once when the note sounds 
wrong, and you can explain why,—because the 
tones and semitones are not in correct order— 
do not conform to the pattern. It will take 
some considerable time for youngsters to obtain 
an understanding hold of key and key signatures, 
and the teacher should never hurry this instruc- 
tion, for if it is not quite clear and fully under- 
stood, no further advance is possible. 

But when it is all quite plain to every Heber 
of the choir, then we can enter on the last 
stages of our journey—the make and form of the 
minor scales, the sound of these scales: treating 
first the harmonic minor, laying emphasis on the 
difference between the minor third and sixth and 
the major third and sixth; singing harmonic minor 
scales in different times; writing the notes as they 
are played. Then explaining, singing and writing 
the melodic minor scales; and, finally, dealing 
with the most difficult of all—singing chromatic 
scales in varying rhythm. 

When all this has been done, and, it will 
take perhaps weeks or months in doing, we 
enter on the last stage of the road leading to 
reading at sight; which, if we have a thorough 
knowledge of keys and key signatures, will not 
prove too arduous. This is the understanding, 
and ability to sing any interval at sight, at first 
of course very slowly, and with some failures; 
but by dint of thoughtful and attentive practice 
becoming more and more adept and ready. 

Up to the present time we have only used 
notes of the Treble clef, but our boys, if their 
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education in sight reading is to be complete, must 
also know the notes in the Bass clef. You may 
ask, to what purpose? It is not only because it 
completes our musical vocabulary, but because it 
makes easy what might otherwise be difficult— 
the attack on the first note of an entry when the 
men’s voices have the lead. In but rare cases 
shall we find boys with a sense of absolute pitch, 
the large majority of singers have to rely on 
relative pitch; therefore if the trebles do not 
know what notes are written for the men’s parts, 
they cannot be sure of their entries; but if they 
know the notes in the Bass clef, not only will 
they be able to follow, and take as a guide, the 
men’s parts, but also they will be able to follow 
the accompaniment, a quite essential thing, for in 
many instances expression marks and other in- 
dications are shown in the accompaniment alone. 
We shall consider this more closely when we 
come to deal with Interpretation, but it is certain 
that in every stage of musicianship, the more ex- 
tensive our outlook is (what we may call being 
wide-eyed) the better will be our performance. 

To conclude, you will have noted how I have 
stressed the importance of singing scales in time 
and rhythmically on every stage of our instruc- 
tion in reading at sight. The importance of this 
cannot be overvalued. To me it appears to be 
the only road which leads directly to this end. 
The variety of even the major scale time figures 
is very large, and when you add to these the 
minor and chromatic scale figures, and at the same 
time make use of rests, the examples are prac- 
tically inexhaustible. 

You will, I am sure, find that work done with a 
choir in this direction is so much all to the good, — 
that it makes interesting, and what is more, pos- 
sible, the first necessity of a good choir,—the 
ability to read at sight. 
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There is one side to this subject which must be 
always kept in the foreground, that is, in this, as 
in all good work, the necessity of the closest con- 
centration on the pupil’s part. I have hinted that 
there are no insuperable difficulties in learning to 
tead at sight, with a considerable degree of 
accuracy and some fluency; but unless there is 
absolute concentration on the learner’s part all 
our work must be largely in vain. 

I do not, as I have said, think it difficult to 
learn to read at sight, but I do think it very 
difficult to get the concentration, the attitude of 
mind requisite. So my last words of advice on 
this subject are—Do not hurry nor try to learn 
too much at once. Do not overstrain the atten- 
tion of your boys for too long a time at any one 
practice. On every step in the journey, find out 
whether every member of the choir has fully 
grasped and clearly understood what you have 
taught. Look out for, and warn your boys 
against, the fool’s trick of saying ‘“ Yes” when you 
ask if a thing is clear and understood; when all 
the time it is entirely not clear, and not under- 
stood. Finally, try to get as close accuracy as 
possible as to tune, and definite accuracy of time. 


(These time and rhythm exercises are obtainable from The 
Faith Press, Ltd., price 1d., postage extra.) 


TIME AND RyuytTHm EXERCISES IN SCALE FIGURES FOR 
SIGHT READING. 


To be sung on the Open Italian vowel sounds 
A. E. I. O. U., or on Fa-la, or as Solfeggi. 
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IV. 
WORDS (DICTION) AND TONE. 


You may perhaps wonder why I have put the 
subjects of this talk in the above order. Surely, 
you will say, tone quality, and the way to get it, 
must come before, not after, pronunciation; but 
I think that I shall be able to show you that the 
order of words, then tone quality is the way we 
must train our choirs, if we wish to get the best 
results. These two things, words and tone 
quality, are so closely linked together, so depend 
on each other, that no good singer could dream 
of dissociating them. Yet what is the commonest 
complaint about not only choirs, but also about 
solo singers? Is it not that we cannot hear the 
words? I think there can hardly be a more 
deadly criticism, especially of singing in church, 
for in church music, above all other music, the 
words are so important, so beautiful, so sacred, 
that any carelessness in this matter of clear 
enunciation defeats the whole purpose of church 
singing. I think that you will agree with me, 
that if, by singing we obscure the words, and 
obliterate the sense. then it would be better not 
to sing at all. 

What I said about technique as an essential 
element of reverence surely holds good in this 
matter of clear enunciation; so will you think 
with me about this technique of words. This 
side of choir training calls for a well equipped 
teacher: for while the same close concentration 
is vitally necessary on the part of those being ~ 
taught, yet, it is not quite such a matter of 
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common sense, or, if you will, “ear arithmetic” 
as learning the elements of reading music at sight. 
Your choir must, to a large extent, be guided by 
ear; must copy from a model, and that model 
must be the teacher. The teacher must be able 
to show his choir what he wants, and therefore, 
most distinctly, he must know how to do what 
he wants others to do. 


The very first thing is to be quite clear about 
the vocal sounds—the vowel sounds. As briefly 
as possible we will think about these. 


First we have what we may call the alpha- 
betical vowel sounds: 


a as in fate. 


Cua, slebe, 
fe 7, old: 
G7. Nope. 
et tube; 


These, with the important exception of “i,” and 
the lesser exception of “u,” are all pure singable 
vowels; and the singer must study to preserve 
their absolutely unchanging sound on any note, 
or group of notes, however long it may be. This 
is the essential thing about pure vowel sounds— 
the unchanging continuous sound, absolutely pure, 
with no change of the formation of the mouth as 
long as the vowel is sounding. As an instance 
of the “a’’ sound, take the long phrase in “ Every 
valley” on the words, “the crooked straight 
and the rough places plain.” Very well educated 
people may sing “a” changing into “i” Sica 


making the words sound like “pline” or 
“playeen”’; “stright” or “ straieet.” 





straight, and the rough pla-ces plain 
stratect, and the POUgH placeces: play Ly ctsinsicncsoesscbies ssn cneresacesstsosrs€Ornsesusd) 
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Therefore, I would emphasise this enormously 
important thing—the unchangeableness of all pure 
vowel sounds. 

The vowel “e” likewise. Here the singer 
must be put on his guard against making the “e” 
too thin, a most common fault with singers who 
have not given thoughtful attention to this vowel. 


For instance, nothing can be more unpleasant 
than to hear, in the first chorus of Messiah, a 
number of singers singing the “e” in “ revealed” 
like a cats’ meat man calling out “meet.” The 
‘“e” sound should have a certain richness pro- 
duced by putting the lips slightly forward. If 
there should be any difficulty in overcoming any 
undue thinness in this vowel, I have found it 
useful to start as if to sing “oo,” and then instead 
of singing “oo” sing “e.” : 

Next we come to the important exception, the 
i’ .vowel. This is not, cannot. Beja 
vowel: it is impossible to sing the “i” sound 
continuously. Even on a short note, for in- 
stance: “But who may abide the day of His 
coming” there will be a tendency to sing 
“ abieed,” unless the singer knows that the “i” 
vowel is, as it were, a diphthong formed by “ah” 


0G Be J 


tending towards “i. 
In the long passages on the “i” of © refiner’s 

fire,” this singing of.- ah”. having« i ome 

throughout the “i” is most important. 


66 
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The words “ Like a refiner’s fire’ and thousands 
of similar instances, call for this clear perception 
of the way to pronounce the “i” sound. Take 
just one other example: “ Arise, shine, for thy 
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light is come.” What could be more horrible, 
more ridiculous than: “ Arieese, shieene, for thyee 
lieet is come”? 

Doubtless, there is a suspicion of the “e 
sound at the end of the “i” sound, but it should 
be so slight that it is only just noticeable; and 
every singer must constantly be wary of any 
tendency, however small, to make the “e” sound 
at all exaggerated in “i.” 

The next vowel “o” is pure. and its purity 
must be insisted on. The last notes of the 
chorus, “And the glory of the Lord,” call for 
the clear “o” sound in the word “spoken.” Any 
sort of twist or impurity in this “o” sound is 
dreadful. | 

At some of the most solemn moments of the 
service—the Sanctus and Agnus Dei—the pure 
“o” sound is all important in the words “ Holy, 
Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts,” and *O Lamb 
of God.” 

As I said at the beginning of this section, far 
Pererenoe sing at all, than, from want of 
technique, cause a feeling almost akin to distress 
in the minds of the worshippers. 

The “u’” sound is exactly like the personal 
pronoun “ you,” and, after its beginning, is a pure 
vowel sound as in “ unity.” 

Time will not allow me, and it is not so neces- 
saty, to speak much about the broad vowel 
sounds. 

The sound of the “a” resembling closely the 
Italian “ah” sound as in “ father;’ perhaps the 
most useful of all vowels for voice training, 
should be bright and ringing, without a touch of 
cloud or huskiness. 

The still broader “a” as in “ fall,” very useful 
for practice if there is a tendency to constrict the 
throat when singing “ah,” but to be used with 
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care, clearly distinguishing it from the “ah” 
sound. 

The short sound of “a” as in “man” needs a 
singers care. It must have its characteristic 
sound; it has a decided tendency to be broadened 
by singers into the German “a” as in “Mann,” 
thus making “can” into * kann,’ “© land” into 
*. Land,” sete, 

Here again our standard of continuity for all 
vowel sounds must be insisted on. The short 
“a” is very important, occurring as it so fre- 
quently must in “and,” “than,” etc. The singer 
should compare its position in the mouth, its 
placing, with “ah.” He will find that it must 
be very forward and has in it, quite apart from 
any consonant which may be attached to it, a 
suspicion, but only the very slightest, of a nasal 
quality; but just because of this very slight nasal 
quality he must be most careful not to make 
this short “a” too thin. It needs a nice ear to 
get the right quality, not too broad approaching 
“ah,” and not too thin, producing one of the 
ugliest sounds imaginable. 

The short sounds of “e” as in. met, Ones 
as in hit,’ of ““o"’ as in ‘not, “Ofte. 1. eee 
“but,” speak for themselves. There is but one 
rule—they must be sung as pronounced. Hard 
as it often is to sing these vowels on high notes, 
yet it must be done. Composers have sometimes 
made the singer’s work very difficult. There 
are numerous instances of the word “blessed” 
having to be sustained on a high note; in the 
Benedictus of many of Schubert’s Masses (be 
it noted translated into English, so we must not 
blame the composer) there are some extremely 
trying treble parts. Yet I feel convinced that we 
must not try to get over the difficulty by modify- 
ing the vowel in the slightest degree. ‘‘ Blessed” 
must be “blessed,” it must not be “ blossed”’ or 
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“blassed.” The vowel as pronounced must be 
the singer’s rule. 

So much for the vowels—vocal sounds. Now 
we must turn our attention to non-vocal sounds— 
consonants. 

As in vowel sounds the steadiness of the mouth 
is all important, so the contrary is the case with 
consonants. The essence of the consonant is 
movement. Some call for very sharp, rapid move- 
ment, others a slower motion, but always move- 
ment. May we not compare the consonants with 
the conductor’s stick, which does not make any 
music, but yet controls all those who are making 
it? In like manner the consonant, although non- 
vocal, controls the vowel. 

There are various classifications of consonants, 
but perhaps the shortest, and, from the singer’s 
point of view, most valuable is this:— 


Labials—lip consonants: joys Rae ETA EA YE, 

Dentals: teeth consonants: Dae PeScex., £ Aur 
: and soft G 
i : : and J and th. 

Gutturals—throat consonants: K, Q, C hard 

and G hard. 

Nasals—nose consonants: M, N, ng. 

Liquid consonant: : 

Aspirate: ley 

The hiss: S and» Cosoft. 
'. Trilled and untrilled: Re 


As a general rule all consonants, except the 


ke liquid L, and the nasal M, N and ng, have, or 


should have, a certain degree of what we may 
call explosiveness, varying according to their 
function, and their position in a word, either at 
the beginning, middle, or end. It is unnecessary 
to enter upon any detailed analysis of these ex- 
plosive consonants, except to say that they all 
call for rapid movement of lips, or tongue, or 
both; and always intentioned preparation on the 
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singer's part. No lazy lips, no slovenly tongues; 
the essential thing of an explosion being the 
previous compression. But I must speak of one 
aspect of consonants here which solely affects 
singers, that is—that as consonants have no vocal 
sound, at the- beginning of a word. they must 
always come before, not on, the beat in music. 
This is a most important thing for a singer to 
grasp, and I will go more fully into the subject 
in a succeeding talk; but will you especially note 
this, and, also, that when a consonant ends a 
word, it often must, as it were, come after the 
written note. 


The non-explosive consonants call for rather 
more thought. First the liquid L. Ben. Johnson 
says: “ L melteth in the sounding and is therefore 
called liquid.” Is not that delightfully expressed? 
If our choirs would only keep before them this 
melting sound of L, what beauty should we not 
hear in words like “ hallowed,” “ lovely,” “ Lord’! 


Next the nasal N, M and ng. These must take 
some little time to produce, at first, consciously 
the singer must prepare them, particularly at the 
beginning of words, later he will do so uncon- 
sciously, but their comparative length is an 
important thing. 


Care must be taken that, in obtaining. the 
requisite definite final consonants, we do not in 
our endeavour to make them clear add, so to speak, 
another syllable to the word. The final “d” of 

“dead? Bae not make the word into “ deader,” 
the final."ige of » “close” into “closer,” the final 

Brtesgeihes: heat? into “heater.” This ugly and 
silly exaggeration, or, rather, mispronunciation, 
of final consonants is by no means uncommon, 
and should be carefully guarded against. 

We next come to R. What some have called 
the rough and smooth R. What, I think, may 
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be more clearly defined as the trilled and un- 
trilled R. 

The trilled R at the beginning, and, to a large 
extent, in the middle of words, is, I venture to 
say, one of the most valuable assets of a good 
singer. It lends force and grip to words which 
cry out for this energy. If a singer omits the 
trilled R. in words such as “ rejoice,’ “ great,” 
“ slory,’ etc., the joy and strength of a sentence 
in which these, and such like words are employed, 
is weakened to a degree; but just as we need the 
trilled R at the beginning, and in the middle of 
words, so we do not want it at the end. ©“ Forr,” 
“morre,” “doorr,” “fairr,” etc., are very ugly 
and uncouth. 

Lastly, as to the aspirate H. As its name 
implies, it is simply a rush of wind, and must not 
be exaggerated by a singer. If it is, words such 
as. Holy,” ~ Hosts,’ “Heaven,” etc., become 
quite unpleasant to the ear. The aspirate is far 
more noticeable when sung than when spoken, and 
any tendency to exaggerate the H should be 
carefully guarded against. 

To a large extent the same remarks apply to 
the hiss of S. It must be there, but it will ruin 
the effect of any singing if it is unduly prominent. 

Before proceeding to apply what I have said 
about letters and words to our next subject—the 
production of tone and tone quality, I must 
touch on the very debatable subject of the pro- 
nunciation, or suppression of the “ed” at the end. 
of words. Opinion has changed, and is changing; 
but may we not say, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that, when singing or reading the Scriptures, 
any approach to colloquialism or familiar speech 
is entirely out of place. For instance, the 
familiarity of the words of the popular Negro 
Spirituals, suitable as they may be for their own 
particular purpose, would be most ill placed if 
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transferred to singing or reading from the Bible, 
or the Book of Common Prayer. The lovely 
English of the Bible and the Prayer Book calls 
for the greatest care and thought on the part of 
those reading therefrom; and only because care 
and thought are given to reading this beautiful, 
solemn and majestic language, will it sound 
natural and unforced. The well-known words 
will always sound fresh, will never lose their 
grip, and the listeners will, as by instinct, feel 
something which compels attention. Because this 
is so, and must be so, how pitiful, even deplorable 
it is, if, through want of care and careful training, 
the reading of Lessons, Collects, and Prayers gives 
the hearers an impression of slovenliness, or, 
what is worse, if anything can be worse, an effect 
of casualness, even of insincerity. All this applies 
with equal force to singing sacred words. 

In the First Prayer Book of Edward VI. words 
such as “temptation,” “salvation,” are spelt 
“temptacion,’ “salvacion,’ and Merbecke writes 
four notes for words like these. In these days 
we could not very ‘well, without appearing 
pedantic, make these words into words of four 
syllables; but, nevertheless, we certainly should 
not make the “tion” sound like the drill 
sergeant’s “shun.” Should we not aim at getting — 
the glide of “tion,” the “on” sound holding the 
ear? The effect being almost, but not quite 
‘““shon,” just the suspicion of an “e” being heard; 
the vital thing being the accent and length of 
the preceding vowel sound. / 

To a certain extent, what we have said about 
the pronunciation of “tion,’ to my thinking, 
throws some light on the final “ed.”. Given that 
sufficient weight or accent is placed on the 
accented syllable of the word, particularly if that 
accent immediately. precedes the “ed,” as in 
“ call-ed,” “ bless-ed,” “ redeem-ed,” “ show-ed,” 
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“rejoic-ed,” “fill-ed,”’ to my ear, the cadential 
effect, the rhythmic effect, is more musical than 
the monosyllabic ending of “call’d,” “blest,” 


“redeem'd,” ~show’d,” “ rejoic’d,” “ fill’d.” 

At the same time we approach more nearly to 
the contemporary pronunciation of these and 
similar words. 

There is no shadow of doubt that the earliest 
music written for, or adapted to, the Book of 
Common Prayer—the music of the “ Booke of 
Common Praier noted,” printed and published in 
1550 by John Merbecke—calls, though not in- 
variably, for the pronunciation of the “ed,” a 
separate note being employed. Throughout Bene- 
dictus, at Mattins, the following are so printed, 
“ bless-ed,” “redeem-ed,” “ sav-ed,” “ promis-ed,” 
“ deliver-ed,” “ call-ed.”” But in the Nicene Creed 
he writes “ crucified” (“ fied”’ sung on one note), 
“ suffred,’ (two notes), “ buri-ed” (three notes), 
“ worship-ped”’ (three notes), “glorified” (three 
notes). 

Now we will make a skip through the centuries, 
and will look at Elgar’s The Apostles, published 
in 1903. In this work we find “call-ed,” 
“glorified,” ““continu-ed,” “belov-ed,” “scattered,” 
“nam-ed,” “undefil-ed,” “ constrain-ed.” 

On the other hand, in Vaughan Williams’ 
Sancta Civitas, published in 1925, we find, 
Satrayd. ~ call’d,” “follow’d,” “clothed,” in:one 
place and “cloth-ed” in another; in fact we find 
only two pronounced “eds,’. “bless-ed”’ and 
“ cloth-ed.” 

In view of this diversity can we make any rule? 
There was an old rule that, when pronouncing 
the language of the Scriptures, every participle 
“ed” ought to make a distinct syllable where it 
is not preceded by a vowel. As an instance: 
“Who hath believ-ed our report, and to whom is 
the arm of the Lord reveal-ed,” but in the follow- 
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ing passage: “Whom he did predestinate them 
also he call-ed, and whom he call-ed, them also 
he justified, and whom he justified, them also he 
glorified.” In this passage the “ed” is sounded 
after the consonant in “call-ed” but is not 
sounded after the vowel in “ justified” and 
“ glorified.” This rule would appear to have 
been followed to a large extent by Merbecke and 
Elgar, but is totally disregarded by Vaughan 
Williams. I leave it with you as an interesting 
and fruitful subject for discussion; but for my- 


self I have made a rule, that if the accented 


syllable immediately precedes the final “ed,” then, 
given that the accent is strong enough on the 
accented syllable, and the “ed” is just touched, 
the effect of the pronounced “ed” is graceful and 
dignified. The objection to the pronunciation 
of the final “ed” surely lies in the way in which 
it is sung; and composers have much to answer 
for in this matter. 

Now we proceed to voice education—voice pro- 
duction, tone and tone quality, using, what we 
have been so closely thinking about, the pure 
unchanging vowel sounds. 

To produce any sound at all we must have 
breath, and the trained singer shows his training 
by his breath control. 

We are on secure ground here, although there 
have been distinct. differences of opinion as to 
how, and where. a singer should breathe. The 
chief thing is to have enough breath, and efficient 
control of breath to ensure good tone, and sing 
with sense. 

An organist has an advantage over other 
teachers of breath control in that, by means of the 
bellows and pipes of the organ, he can show what 
effect the strength and control of wind has upon 
sound. By removing weight from the bellows, 
which he may compare with the human bellows, 
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the lungs, he can easily show how the tone and 
tune of the pipes is affected; how some pipes will 
go off their speech; and how, by putting on more 
weight than is required, the pipes will lose their 
quality, or even squeal; by shaking the bellows 
he will show the uncontrolled tremulous effect 
of uncontrolled breathing; by letting the wind 
escape, by raising a pipe from its seat, he will 
clearly demonstrate one of the chief defects in 
singing, the windy, breathy noise which results 
from wind rushing through the vocal cords with- 
out producing the pure tone needed. 

If, by reason of its position, it is difficult to 
show your boys what really makes the sound of 
an organ, much may be done by using a single 
pipe and blowing into it. Every organist can do 
this. Any organ builder will supply an old reed 
and an old flue pipe, and you will find them of 
the greatest value in showing how, and why, 
sound is produced. 

We may take it as proven that diaphragm 
breathing is, as a general rule, the best: so you 
will tell your boys to breathe deeply. A useful 
trick, to show what you mean, is to get your 
boys to stand, place one knee on a stool or chair, 
then to breathe in as deeply as possible, while 
at the same time they pull up hard against what 
they are kneeling on. This will make clear in 
a moment what hours of talking would be un- 
able to do. 

Having by means of this trick learnt what 
deep breathing means, and feels like, you can 


begin your first instruction on tone quality, using 


the Italian vowel sounds, Ah, Ay, Ee, O, Oo. 
sustaining each for two beats, the Oo for four 
beats, on say, the G above middle C, going up by 
semitones to a fourth or fifth above, and down 
to a third or fourth below. Note: insist on a 
thythmic beat in everything in music. Get every 
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vowel clear and pure, going gently from one to 
the other, at first not trying to get crescendo 
and decrescendo, but later on cultivating these 
tone gradations. In this exercise, as in all our 
work, our choir must get into the habit of stand- 
ing right—erect, with shoulders well back like 
soldiers, head raised, any tendency to drop the 
chin into the chest at once corrected. This 
posture, so necessary for a good tone, is by no 
means a small thing. Some, at least, of the in- 
different singing we hear in choirs is due to the 
lazy, lounging attitude of singers, half standing, 
half lolling, heads resting on arms resting on 
desks. This lounging attitude of body always 
betokens to me a similarly lazy attitude of mind, 
and from the beginning cannot be too strongly 
condemned. It is a horrible, intolerable thing 
in either men or boys. 

So now your boys have tried to do the first 
exercise on the five Italian vowel sounds. They 
are breathing reasonably, they are standing right, 
they are trying to sing the vowels as purely and 
unchangeably as they possibly can; but yet there 
will be, in all probability, a somewhat weak tone. 
Now we want to see how we can get over this. 
The reason for this weakness is, most probably, 
that they are, what I call, singing to themselves. 

They must think of singing to a distance, of 
throwing the sound to the other end of the room, 
of intentionally directing the tone. Show them in 
the first place, by taking your keys out of your 
pocket and dropping them at your feet, what I 
call poor, ill-directed singing. Next throw your 
keys to the other end of the room, showing what 
you mean by directed singing —singing to a 
distance. 

This will probably produce something more 
satisfactory as regards power. If so, try every 
member of the class separately. See if, on rais- 
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ing the dampers of the pianoforte, each boy can 
make his voice produce a corresponding note on 
it. He will be interested and amused; and you 
will be able to tell him that he is pulling his 
weight. 

Having practised this first exercise in the middle 
of the voice for some little time, you will gradu- 
ally extend the compass. The majority of boys 
have a good two octaves, but never overstrain the 
extremes. 

Now we return to our singing of rhythmic 
scales on all the vowels, sometimes on one vowel 
throughout the scale; sometimes singing a differ- 
ent vowel for every five notes, then repeating: 
sometimes all the choir singing; sometimes each 
boy by himself; and, sometimes, each boy in suc- 
cession, singing each successive note; always aim- 
ing at purity of tone, reasonable carrying power, 
definite rhythm, and absolute “ intuneness.” There 
is such endless variety in all this that your class 
will be always intent and always eager. No 
singer trained on these, or similar lines, will ever 
be what I call, perhaps somewhat crudely, but 
surely very truly, “vocally sick.” That is, he 
will not just open his mouth and let any sound 
come forth. He will always sing with a definite 
intention—intention as to tone, intention as to 
time and rhythm, intention as to tune, and, if the 
trainer has been sufficiently painstaking, a very 
clear intention as to words. We are fairly safe 
in laying down an axiom, that to pronounce well 
is to produce well. In all this the choir reflects 
the teacher, so can we overstress the importance 
of the teacher being well equipped in this all 
important work? 

You may have been wondering why I have not 
spoken about the registers, as they are called, of 
the voice—the so-called Head voice and Chest 
voice. I purposely refrain from speaking of this 
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subject here, as I think that, given pure vowel 
singing, much of the difficulty is self solved. 
Nevertheless, the registers have very distinct 
effects upon our singing, but as these effects. are 
so closely linked up with “timbre” or colour of 
voice, and as this is so dependent on expression, 
I defer dealing with this until we come to think 
upon the interpretation of music. But I may 
say now, and I can only speak of my particular 
taste,—and who can dogmatise on questions of 
taste?—that the constant, or over use of the boy’s 
head voice, induced by singing on “oo,” which 
produces that “ cooey”’ “ooey” noise which per- 
meates every vowel that is sung, is not only un- 
pleasant, but destroys my ideal of one of the 
essentials of good singing—the purity of all 
vowels. Of course the “oo” vowel has its use 
in throwing the voice forward, and if a boy sings 
with a coarse throaty tone, it is an easy way 
leading to a forward production, but when this 
desired result is accomplished, I would urge that 
every care be taken not to abuse what is after 
all but a means to the end of clean forward tone 
production. 

‘ To conclude, may I tell you the words of per- 
haps the greatest of all living teachers of singing: 
“IT may have five pupils in one morning, and I 
may have five methods of teaching. Each pupil 
has his own particular difficulty or defect, and I 
must vary my teaching accordingly.” From a 
long and close acquaintanceship with him, I can 
assure you that he never in any lesson ceases to 
emphasise the importance of words, and their 
true pronunciation. 


V. 
INTERPRETATION. 


INTERPRETATION means putting into practice all 
the work that we have been spending our time 
over, and giving our thoughts to in our previous 
lectures, and something more, which is just as 
important, I do not say more important, for any 
comparison between importances in music is out 
of the question. It is little use singing in time, if 
we sing out of tune; in singing in time and tune, 
if we are not accurate in notes; in singing in 
time and tune with note accuracy, if we sing our 
words indistinctly, with poor or ugly tone quality; 
but even if we can sing in time and tune, with 
accuracy of note, with good diction and tone 
quality: yet we must have, to crown our work, 
that something more, which is rhythm, expres- 
sion, phrasing and that indefinable thing—Life. 
Life which distinguishes every living thing from 
the most perfect or complicated machine. 

If one were asked: wherein lies the greatness 
of the great Classical writers, I think that our 
answer might well be, that underneath all their 
genius, marvellous music brain, exquisite design 
and balance, there is this intense aliveness—that 
tis lite 18 at the. root of all their ‘senius.:, It 
gave their music birth, it has kept it alive in 
the hearts of all music lovers, and as far as we 
can see it will never die. 

Is not this life the thing that makes the great 
performer also? If this is so, then, most assuredly, 
we must hope to find it in the good teacher, so 
that his pupils will be able to perform great 
music, at all events, as far as possible, showing 
its worth. 
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We are dealing with training the young, and 
with the performance of boys, who, after all, 
have but a limited time to give to music. Never- 
theless, day by day, or week by week, these boys 
have to: give a public performance, which is not 
quite so easy a task as it might appear; especi- 
ally if we think of the amount of rehearsal re- 
quired by adults in order to obtain satisfactory 
results. Further, when the many-sidedness of 
a boy’s life is considered, with so much time for 
ordinary education, so much time for games and 
fun; the marvellous thing is that they give such 
artistic results in their singing as they undeniably 
can do. 

I have tried to show some ways by which our 
choirs may learn to do things well because they | 
know the way of going to work—the how and 
why, the only interesting way of learning any- 
thing. If a boy does not want to sing well, no 
one can make him. I defy anyone to attempt 
to get good singing by anything approaching 
harshness. The singing may possibly be accurate, 
but I do not think it would be, for accuracy 
requires courage, but even if it is accurate that 
is but little. 

Any music, all music, must have something of 
love in it. Without this it degenerates into one 
“more unnecessary noise. Church singing calls 
pre-eminently for this love in its expression. It 
may be joyful or sorrowful, triumphant, majestic 
or sad, but beneath all there is one thing, and 
that is the love of God. With this in the 
hearts of your choir, and because of this, your 
boys will not grow stale in perfecting their 
technique. They will not be inattentive to detail, 
they will not simply sing words without thought. 
This latter always calls for consideration in church 
singing. The constant repetition of, for instance, 
the Gloria Patri, the Lord’s Prayer, even Amen, 
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cannot be of any use, unless there is some inten- 
tion in the mind of the singer. How easy to 
say this, how hard never to forget it! But every 
singer must always try to sing as if he were sing- 
ing the words to those who had never heard them 
before, with distinct enunciation and full mean- 
ing. Then, and then only, will the singer give 
his audience that thrill which is almost like a 
personal touch, the most exquisite experience in 
music. 

To get this happy result we need, not only a 
good technique of accuracy, clear articulation, 
good tone quality: but also the technique of 
ee Oe thythm, phrasing, expression and 
ife. 

Rhythm is the blood of music’s life. It can- 
not stand still. It presses forward. It is the 
combining of time with accent. How many times 
has not a falling third been used in music, yet 
_the rhythmic figure of the First Movement of 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony has in it something 
of immortality. The common chord of E flat of 
the Eroica has the same quality.. The opening 
C major of the Meistersinger Overture again 
shows this rhythmic life. In fact all great music 
is instinct with it. It is an elemental force. of 
music. 

This rhythm, the blood of music’s life, is a vast 
thing. It has infinite range and variety,—from the 
majestic, almost cruel, marchlike movement of 
the six-eight section of the Last Movement 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony to the elusive 
dreaminess of a Chopin Nocturne. At times, it 
is like the movement of the huge fly wheel of a 
great engine, which cannot be stopped suddenly,— 
at times, like the fluttering of a butterfly’s wing: 
but always it has, and must have movement, and 
movement with a purpose. . 

Just as rhythm is the life blood of music, so 
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Expression, that thing so impossible to analyse, is 
the soul of music. When we speak of marks of 
expression we are able to use relative terms only. 
A Fortissimo is not a measurable degree of 
strength. A Pianissimo cannot be standardised. 
These, and all intervening degrees of tone 
strength, are capable of infinite variety accord- 
ing to the character of the music, number of 
performers, the acoustical conditions, etc. 

Phrasing we may call the brain of music. It 
shows the sense of it—its balance and design. 
Without phrasing, music, certainly all vocal music, 
will be nonsense. — 

In this, my last lecture to you, I will=tryere 
put before you some of the things which on the 
one hand may help, and on the other may hinder, 
or stultify your efforts, and the efforts of your 
choir, to give the best that is possible. 

First, rhythm. To help our rhythmic sense, we 
must have the sharp, intense rhythmic beat, which 
I have stressed throughout these lectures. We 
must be able to feel the climax points, not only 
in phrases, but in a Work or Movement as a 
whole. To do this, we must endeavour to under- 
stand music from the composer's point. of view. 
We must be able to see, and seize on his design, 
his harmony and counterpoint. 

A singer has a certain advantage over in- 
strumentalists, as the sense and accent of the 
words often, unfortunately: not always, show 
where our climaxes lie; but while words are a 
help to rhythmic sense in very many cases, yet one 
of the most frequent causes of weak rhythm is — 
the pronunciation of consonants. 

We can and must make a definite rule aberit 
this. The consonant must be formed and ex- 
pressed before the beat, not on the beat. One 
of the most dramatic utterances in all music, the 
great shout of “ Barabbas” in the St. Matthew 
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Passion, will ‘most clearly show this vital rule. 
Every singer must have the B formed, and ready 
to be expressed before, not on, the beat. On 
the beat we must only hear the simultaneous, 
lightning-like “Ah” sound. 

The explosive consonants will naturally be 
nearer the beat than the nasal and liquid con- 
sonants; the trilled “r” will be farthest away 
from the beat. 

If we enter after a rest, the thing is com- 
paratively simple, but it requires a little more 
thought if there is not a rest; for then we must 
subtract from the preceding note just as much 
time as it takes to form and express the con- 
sonant. 

For instance, in the phrase “ For the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth,” 





« e . . e e ee ee =. ° Vv 
f th Ld, -G-d mn p tnt r gn th 
for the Lord God Om-ni- - - po-tent reign - eth 


the singers must have the “f” of “for” formed 
and expressed before the down beat. The un- 
trilled “r” calls for no remark. 

The “th” of “the” must be taken from the 
note written for ‘for,’ not from its own note. 
The longer liquid L of “Lord” must be taken 
from the note written for “the,” reducing this 
quarter note by a fraction, just as much as is 
required for the formation and expressing of the 
long L. The notes and words “ God Omnipotent ”’ 
in like manner, but the vital trilled “r” of 
“reigneth,’ following the final “t” of “tent,” 
calls for special note. The note for “tent”? must 
be appreciably shortened, for we have to take 
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from it the time for its final “t,’ and also the 
time required to trill the “r.” The importance 
of the “r’”’ in the word cannot be over-stressed— 
it is the climax of the phrase. It makes the most 
complete picture of power and majesty. 

In this, important as it all is, the rule of no 
exagseration must be borne in mind. Consistent 
with willed and clear expressing of consonants, 
they must be as quick as possible, the consonant 
being one with the vowel, both making a unit. 
This preparation and joining of consonants with 
vowels calls for much thoughtful practice, for it 
is not easy to strike the happy mean at once; but 
everyone who wishes to sing well must so work, 
that what at first requires constant thought, 
eventually becomes a habit. 

These remarks apply somewhat differently to 
final consonants. In the course of a sentence 
they must be expressed on the note on which they 
are written, by so much shortening that note, but 
if a consonant, as very frequently happens, is on 
a final note of a phrase, and is followed by a 
rest, then, in most cases, the final note must be 
held its full length, and the consonant expressed 
on a tiny fraction of the succeeding rest, by so 
much shortening that rest. 

All this, if you have not given the matter of 
the “ place of the consonant” thought, may appear 
confusing and perhaps tiresome; but I can assure 
you that experience will show you how important 
it 4s. 

I would recommend to your attention the most 
helpful book on this subject— Articulation in 
Singing, by Sir George Henschel, obtainable at 
Boosey’'s, of Regent Street, W. 

What I have said about the shortening of the 
written note for the sake of rhythm and pro- 
nunciation, bears on the next thing—taking breath, 
a most important part of phrasing in singing. 
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Here also we must be definitely clear that, unless 
a rest occurs, we must shorten the last note of 
a phrase for a breath, and never, never fore- 
shorten the note which we are about to sing. If 
you give this a moment’s thought, you will see at 
once that this rule must hold. Any breaking of 
it must inevitably play havoc with rhythm. 





He shall .. feed his fock like a QOD Gays eerks tae <a s berd., 





He shall. . feed his flock like a GREP» sr eiiovener o) bAnirar's) her-d. 


If all vocal music were written so that it 
exactly fitted the accent and sense of the words, 
there would be little more to be said about 
phrasing in vocal music; but we know that this 
condition does not, by any means, always hold 
good. There are innumerable instances of crossed 
accent between words and music. In _ the 
setting of “Come Holy Ghost” by Attwood, the 
dificult high G on the first syllable of “ celestial ”’ 
occurs. What is a singer to do here? He may 
snatch a breath after “lighten,” and then, what 
is he to do with the long high G on “ce”? The 
only possible thing is to soften the high climax | 
note for the sake of the word. 

I think that the only safe artistic working rule 
is for the singer to soften, and avoid exaggerating 
any note or notes, where the composer has made 
the accent of the music destroy the accent of the 
words, and vice versa. 

There is another point about vocal phrasing 
connected with breathing which is well worth 
noting. “That is—if we form a habit, as a general 
tule, of softening a note preceding a breath, not 
only will our breath- taking be much less notice- 
able; but an added grace is given to our phrasing. 
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nor didst Thow suf - fer, nor didst Thovo suf - fer Thy Ho « ly One. 


In all unaccompanied singing it is especially 
desirable that the notes should sound, as far as 
possible, as long as they are written. A good 
tule is to make the notes as long as they can be, 
and the breaths as short as possible, when no 
rests are used. 

When singing runs and quick passages, the rule 
which Mr. Franklin Taylor gives for good scale 
playing on the pianoforte applies equally to sing- 
ing. Every note should touch, but should not 
overlap the next, like the pearls of a necklace. 
In practising all quick passage work such as Bach 
and Handel delight in, it is helpful to give a slight 
accent to each beat note, often singing these beat 
notes only, and omitting at first the other notes 
which complete the pulse. 

As to Portamento—the glide or slide from one 
note to another. Very rarely indeed should this 
somewhat dangerous grace be employed. Hardly 
ever on intervals less than a third, and wherever 
it is used it must be carefully outlined. 

The slide from one note to the next I can 
best show by the following little diagram. 


bad very bad good 


Speaking of this grace of singing leads directly 
to the subject of expression, which I have called 
the .soul :of “music. '.In this; as] Said) -berare: 
everything is relative, but, nevertheless, your choir 
must have the meaning of all marks of expres- 
sion clearly defined in their minds. One of the 
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most common things to find, strange as it may 
appear to us, is the fact that experienced pro- 
fessional singers are not always clear as to the 
meaning of, for instance, poco meno mosso, piu 
forte, piu mosso, etc. So I would advise giving 
literal translations of all Italian words to your 
choir, and, at the same time, point out the 
importance of looking ahead for all expression 
marks, showing how each member of the choir 
must in this, as in everything in music, put him- 
self into the place of the conductor. 

May I digress here for a moment. This con- 
dition of every member of the choir putting him- 
self into the place, or perhaps it would be better 
expressed, having the mind, of a conductor, is 
one of the secrets of all concerted work. Every 
member of a good orchestra has, or certainly 
should have, a very clear idea of the way every- 
thing he plays ought to go; just as every soloist 
must have this knowledge and feeling. We should 
expect no less from the members of our choirs. 
This self-reliant, fearless, but never arrogant, 
frame of mind lies behind all artistic work. While 
this is perfectly true, yet this self-reliance must 
be based upon knowledge, and this very fact 
safeguards any and everyone from being “ uppish ”’ 
or conceited; for nothing can be more true than 
the fact that the more we know, so much the 
more we know our deficiences and ignorance. 3 

To return to our thoughts on expression. Point 
out to your choir that every expression mark 
should make an impression on the mind, like the 
effect that looking at the sun has upon our eyes. 
It is so vivid, that we see “ mock suns” for a few 
moments afterwards. This should be so; but at 
the same time, our artistic sense of balance should 
never be lost sight of. Violent dynamic changes 
of time and power are generally the exception, 
not the rule, in church music. Crashing fortissimo, 
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followed by whispered pianissimo, is somewhat 
rarely required from either choir or organist. The 
sradual building up, or lessening, of tone is usually 
the artistic way of tone gradation, and it is an 
interesting fact, that, until the time of Beethoven, 
there was practically no indication of crescendo 
or diminuendo, of accelerando or ritardando. 

In the music before the years 1781 or 1782, the 
date of Beethoven’s earliest compositions, one of 
the chief, and most artistic means of expression, 
and interpretation, was not indicated. You may 
look in vain for any of these marks of expres- 
sion in the works of the Elizabethan composers, 
in the works of Palestrina and Vittoria, in the 
works of Bach and Handel. But no one would 
be bold enough to say that these means of ex- 
pression were not employed. 

It has been said that Bach preferred the 
clavichord, upon which certain nuance of tone 
was possible, to the harpsichord upon which 
nuance of tone was not possible, except by chang- 
ing from one manual to the other. Forkel, 
quoted by Schweizer, says: “He (Bach) found 
it ‘most apt for his finest thoughts. /)° 9 fame 
may be, probably is, true, but it is certain that 
Bach had no idea of the type of “ expression ” 
which is obtained on the swell organ. We know 
not how he would have regarded this, or many 
other comparatively modern things in music. This 
is not the time to discuss this matter; but it 
would seem clear that the broader and less finicky 
we are when playing Bach, the nearer shall we 
be to the spirit of his music. 

This gradual reduction of tone (diminuendo) is 
of such infinite beauty in singing that we must 
say somewhat more about it. No one can state 
the exact way in which Plainsong was sung even 
150 years ago, still less 500 years ago. It may 
have been rough and crude; but if we think of 
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the intricate music of the years closely preceding 
the Reformation, which certainly calls for a high 
standard of musical ability, we are compelled to 
believe that Plainsong was sung with similar 
musical intelligence. Even in these days of 
very elaborate and difficult music, it takes 
all the technique and vocal ability of a good 
singer to do any justice to the more complex 
Plainsong, with its large compass and intricate 
figures; but even the simplest Plainsong, the 
Psalm Tones, and very many Office Hymns, calls 
for the use of artistic diminuendo at the fre- 
quent cadences or points of rest; and it is worth 
noting that, particularly in Plainsong, every 
cadence is to a greater or less extent a point of 
rest. There should be no hint of a hard abrupt 
ending. If this be true of Plainsong, and I think 
that it cannot be gainsaid, then I am inclined to 
think, that in music that has been derived or 
evolved from it,—Anglican Chants, the Common 
Responses, Amens,—the same use of diminuendo. 
with its avoidance of sharp endings, has a great 
claim for consideration. 

The very absence of these marks of expression 
in the older music leads us to consider my next 
point—the unwritten expression in music. This is 
what I call the Life of music. In song it is the 
essence of its being. The ever changing senti- 
ments of the words which we sing, must be ex- 
pressed by something underneath the written 
marks of expression. 

Loudness or softness have little or nothing to — 
do with it. No amount of fortissimo will ex- 
press such a verse as: “Et sit splendor Domini 
Dei nostri super nos,’ “ And the glorious Majesty 
of the Lord our God be upon us.” Surely rather 
the reverse. A choir singing these words as loud 
as they can, accompanied by the full organ of to- 
day, would to me, really and truly, not express 
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their awful meaning. In fact, if words mean 
anything at all, these words must mean most 
surely what we say, and we are face to face with 
that which makes us feel that we hardly dare 
utter them. Yet every member of a choir is 
called upon, by virtue of his office, to sing these, 
and equally tremendous passages; and given that 
we bring to our work the reverence of mind, and 
the reverence of as perfect a technique as pos- 
sible, at least we are doing what we can. That 
is all the average man can do. In this, as in all 
things that deal with depths and immensities, 
there can be nothing theatrical in our expres- 
sion, nothing at all extravagant. 

This reverent, intense, subdued expression is 
perhaps the final goal of our work. Compared 
with it, the whispered pianissimo, and the noisiest 
fortissimo are as nothing. It cannot be in- 
dicated, it can only be felt. It calls for all that 
we have been thinking about, and yet more, the 
intensity of thought lying beneath our work, 
which gives to it a living reality, and force. The 
indefiniteness of this living music is a very great 
safeguard against over-expression,—a very real 
danger in any concerted work; for if every mark 
of expression be multiplied by the power of the 
number of the performers, it is not difficult to 
see that our expression might become very much 
exagsgerated—the fortes too loud, the pianos too 
soft. Cumulative expression has very real value 
at times. It can be most impressive, but, especi- 
ally in church music, it must never develop into 
a showy, extravagant theatricalism which is the 
antithesis of good art. 

If what I said about tone gradation is true, 
then it is of equal importance to bear in mind 
a similar restraint in dealing with gradations of 
time—accelerando and ritardando; and even the 
general question of pace—tempo. As to accel- 
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erando and ritardando, the whole beauty of these 
effects lies in their gradualness. They should be, 
as a general rule, so gradual as to’ be almost 
imperceptible at the beginning of either the one 
or the other. They should have to be listened for, 
not by any means be patent. To a certain ex- 
tent, certainly to a very great extent in all music 
up to the time of Beethoven, violent changes of 
pace are rather to be avoided. It is general 
knowledge that in the older music allegro and 
adagio were not so far apart as they are now-a- 
days. In the music of Palestrina, of Byrd, Mer- 
becke, Bach and Handel, sudden changes of time 
are distinctly out of place, and being so, tend to 
throw a false light on the music of these and 
contemporary writers. 

Intimately associated with expression is the 
subject of timbre—tone colour. We, in these 
days of the mechanical reproduction of music, 
have to be mightily on our guard against losing 
qur sense of true tone colour. Whether we like 
it or not, it is beyond question, that the vast 
majority of people listen to, and enjoy, this re- 
production of music by means of the gramophone 
or wireless loud speaker; and it is equally beyond 
question that music so reproduced, represented, or 
as I think sometimes misrepresented, does lose a 
very great deal of its colour. 

So I must repeat, we should by all means strive 
to keep our sense of pure tone colour unclouded; . 
and it is of vital importance that our singers, not 
only because of this pervading influence, but also 
on account of the vulgar, hideous noise—the 
scooping, wailing cat’s music which we hear on 
every side—should try to preserve this sense of 
pure tone colour. 

With its many disadvantages, the average boy’s 
voice has one great asset, its purity. The flute- 
like quality of the boy’s so-called head voice 
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closely resembles, what is probably the purest 
musical sound, the noise of the tuning fork; and 
if, when this quality of voice is carried down to 
say G or F and lower, we combine with it a cer- 
tain quality like that of the fiddle G string, we 
have a very beautiful musical sound. To a very 
large extent the singer’s tone colour depends on 
tone quantity and tone place or pitch, exactly as 
the tone colour of all orchestral instruments de- 
pends on these factors. 

The difference between the tone colour of horns 
playing soft or loud, of flutes and clarionets 
playing high or low, and even, though perhaps 
less markedly, the difference of colour between 
the different strings of the Strings, are as the 
colours of an artist’s palette: and although we 
are hardly justified in comparing colour, strictly 
so called, with sound, yet a certain tone quality 
may well be called brilliant, and another sombre; 
just as the “white voice” has become a well- 
known term to describe a certain colourless type 
of voice. 

The clear ringing Italian Ah sound has to 
me something comparable with scarlet in its 
brilliancy; just as the deep rich tones of a good 
contralto appear to resemble a rich red or purple 
velvet. 

Every vowel has its own particular timbre or 
colour, and this, together with the quality and 
pitch of the tone, is one of the lovely things that 
we find in every good singer. You will now 
understand why I left my remarks on register of 
voice and timbre until now, for these things are 
so largely dependent on the underlying expres- 
sion in singing, that it is not easy to dissociate 
either from the other. 

In conclusion, I would add a few words on a 
subject which directly does not enter into the 
training of voices at all; but it has so marked an 
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effect on a choir, especially upon boys’ voices, that 
I feel that we should be omitting something really 
important if we do not give it a few moment's 
thought. This subject is organ accompaniment, 
and I will restrict my remarks solely to registra- 
tion. 

It has been said that Bach invariably accom- 
panied Recitative on a Gedacht, that is, a stopped 
flute stop, and if that be correct, it lends great 
weight to my theory that soft flute tone should 
most pervade the accompaniment of boys’ voices. 
I do not say exclusively flute quality, and I most 
distinctly do not say the loud hooty quality of 
overblown Wald flutes, or Hohl flutes which we 
find on the Great manual of some modern organs: 
but I think that the ideal soft accompaniment 
should consist of the old fashioned type of 
Stopped diapason, with its fellow, the Lieblich 
Gedacht, with soft four foot open or stopped 
flutes. combined with a semi-string-toned Dul- 
ciana or Salicianal, to give a little bite to the 
tone. 

Further, I think that we have all spoilt our 
accompaniments by the over-use of the 16ft. pedal 
tone. For the light, delicate and artistic accom- 
paniment of Psalms, either sung to Anglican or 
Gregorian Chants, of Plainsong Office Hymns, 
and, in fact, most light accompaniment, any sort 
of 16ft. pedal, especially if it be of the stopped 
or open wood type, should be used with con- 
siderable discretion. 

When we want more than soft flutes, I would 
suggest light, low pressure Swell or Choir 
Diapason tone, and to this we may add Swell or 
Choir Principal, and if we are fortunate enough to 
find them on our instrument, soft silvery mixtures 
of three or more ranks. 

When more tone is needed, I would suggest 
that we reserve any kind of Reed tone, except 
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when used for solo purposes, until we really need 
a forte accompaniment. 

In so very many organs we find the Oboe stop 
brought on the softer combination pistons, usually 
with some type of Principal. I think this to be 
one of the worst kinds of accompaniments; and 
even an unpleasant tone quality at any time if 
used in chords or part playing. 

I am speaking primarily of the accompaniment 
of Plainsong and boys’ voices. From S. S. Wesley 
who died in 1876, and who was one of the first 
in England to write music for the CCC pedal 
board (the German pedal board as he so describes 
it), and onward to the present day, we find an 
increasing use of the pedal 16ft. tone. It may 
be interesting to note, that in the two sets of 
Pieces for a Chamber Organ by S. S. Wesley, in 
which are included the well-known Larghetto in 
F sharp minor, and the Choral Song and Fugue, 
he directs that, when the pedal organ is of the 
German compass, the bass is to be played an 
octave higher, using a 16ft. pedal stop. 

Of course for broad massive hymn accompani- 
ment, with much congregational singing (and J 
truly think that hymn singing is the only form of 
congregational singing that is really satisfactory), 
the use of the pedal organ is invaluable. Any 
attempt to accompany a large body of untrained 
singers on a light organ would as much err 
against good taste, as would a heavy accompani- 
ment for a few trained singers. 

Incidentally, in hymn singing, I am convinced 
that any attempt to express the words, except on 
the broadest lines, is a mistake. The most impres- 
sive effect is obtained by a strong majestic rhythm, 
and it largely rests with us organists whether this 
strong rhythmic grip is felt by the congregation 
or not. As some of the greatest musicians from 
before the time of Bach, up to the present day, 
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have written much wonderful music founded on 
Chorale and Hymn tunes, it is evident that this 
form- of church music must have meant a very 
great deal to them; and it appears to me that 
we should try to show, by our leading and accom- 
paniment, the Life which is in many of these 
tunes, so familiar, yet ever new, if sung and 
played with care and sincerity. 

The contrast between the finished delicate sing- 
ing of a good choir, and the massive, well 
rhythmed singing of a great congregation is really 
thrilling: and it is not enough for a choir to be 
content with purely choir singing. They should 
at all times lend their trained support, and help 
the congregation with a good will. A good choir 
will not be idle because the organ is loud, and the 
congregation is singing with full voice. Rather 
they will love to lend all the power of their 
voices, their experience, and their art in these 
united acts of Worship in Music. 

Our pleasant work together has now come to 
its close. Throughout I have not said any one 
thing which I have not tried to carry into prac- 
tical effect during a longish period of choir train- 
ing. If anything that I have said, or any hints 
that I have given will help you in your work, I 
am amply rewarded for what has been a great 
pleasure to me. 

Experience, however, must be your best teacher. 
Given clear brains and willing hearts on the part 
of both boys and their trainers, you may look for- 
ward with confidence to fruitful and happy ser- 
vice in the work which you have undertaken. 
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